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The Popular Macmillan Books 


JUST READY 
Mr. Arthur Heming’s vovzz 
SPIRIT LAKE 


Illustrated by the author Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Heming has been best known hith@rto by his work as an 

illustrator of W. E. Fraser’s stories of the Canadian Northwest. 

He knows that life of the fur hunters as few do except the trappers 

and the Indians themselves. And the Indians of his story are very human, moving in an 
interesting story as far removed as possible from the stock melodrama. 


Mr. William Stearns Davis’s “ew xovel A Victor of Salamis 


“A particularly fine blending of history and fiction.”—The Argonaut. 

“The spirit of Hellas is thoroughly in it, and so stirring, so truly and so splendidly 
has our author revivified that spirit, that the reader follows page after page with 
intensest interest, with almost uncontrollable eagerness.”—Pittsburg Press. Cloth, $1.50 


Mr. Israel Zangwill’s vew 400k Ghetto Comedies 


“Alike in matter and manner this is a book of singular and engrossing interest.”—The 


Spectator. 

“These tales are endowed with qualities of genuine pathos, abundant humor, dramatic 
power and a large and generous measure of human sympathy that infuses his fiction 
with a subtle and elusive charm.”—North American. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. Jack London’s “ew xovel Before Adam 


“A story full of incident, unflagging in its interest, and dramatic in its climax.”—New 
York Evening Telegram. 

“A remarkable piece of imaginative work, ably done and curiously fascinating,” says 
The Outlook. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mr. John Oxenham ’s s¢rong novec The Long Road 


“Without doubt, the most effective novel of the season is that by John Oxenham, 
entitled THe Lonc Roap. In plot we can recall nothing similar. . . . Its characters 
are winsomely attractive, and drawn with great dramatic power. The touches of 
pathos here and there, not forced but suggested, and the most idyllic of love stories, 
make the book a masterpiece of its kind.".—The Westminster. Cloth, $1.50. 


Mrs. Marion Foster Washburne’s gossify story Family Secrets 


A gossipy entertaining story of an experiment in changing surroundings to fit a low- 
ered income, instead of straining the income to keep up with one’s social circle. There 
is in it a contagious sense of humor which makes for tolerance of the inevitable im- 
perfections of this world, while at the same time there is no lack of sensible helpful 
suggestions for the minimizing of them. Cloth, $1.25. 


Miss Zona Gale’s The Loves of Pelleas and Etarre 


The delightful story of this charming pair of lovers will be issued very shortly and bids 
fair to be a book quite in a class by itself. 


pusuisne> = THE MACMILLAN COMPANY ent ave. 
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THE MOST IMPORTANT EDITION OF RECENT YEARS 


THE FIRST FOLIO SHAKESPEARE 


Edited with full notes, glossaries, introductions, variorum readings, | 
and selected criticism, by CHARLOTTE PORTER and HELEN 
A. CLARKE, Editors of the ‘‘Camberwell’’ Browning. 


This edition is the only popular priced text which goes back to and repro- 
duces the famous First Folio of 1623. Spelling and punctuation are exact, the 
only change being modern type. To be complete in 40 Handy Volumes. The 


following plays are now ready: 


A Midsommer Nights Dreame. The Tragedie of King Lear. 

Loves Labour’s Lost. Twelfe Night, or What You Will. 
The Comedie of Errors. As You Like It. 

The Merchant of Venice. Henry the Fift. 

The Tragedie of Macbeth. Much Adoe About Nothing. 

The Tragedie of Julius Caesar. Romeo and Juliet. 

The Tragedie of Hamlet. The Tempest. 


CLOTH, 75 Cents Each. LIMP LEATHER, $1.00 


“A very important undertaking. Will hold a place by itself among all the 
reprints of Shakespeare.”—Outlook. 

“One of the best that I have seen. Should be welcome to teachers and 
careful students.’—W. J. Rolfe. 

“Tt will prove, I am sure, the most desirable edition of the plays which has 
yet been published.”—Hiram Corson. 


“A great gain for Shakespearian students.”—H. W. Mabie. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & COMPANY - NEW YORK 
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NEW SUMMER BOOKS 
The Scarlet Car 
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by 
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by 
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Dorr Dorr 








Steele 
$1.25 


Steele 
$1.25 











By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS 


The best of automobile stories. A thrilling, exciting tale of the adventures of a girl and 
three men in the scarlet car. Adventure, love and dash. 


FRAULEIN SCHMIDT and MR. ANSTRUTHER 


By the author of ‘‘ Elizabeth and Her German Garden.’’ $1.50 







Of this delightful love story the London ‘‘Spectater’’ said: ‘‘Rose-Marie is irresistible, 
combining wit, beauty and a fine taste in letters and music . . . . Even in a little 
German town she finds the world ‘breathlessly interesting,’ and her letters are brimful of 
humorous descriptions and comment, ranging from domestic economy and experiments in 
diet to high literary criticism.’’ 


MEMOIRS OF THE COMTESSE DE BOIGNE, 1781-1814 


With portrait frontispiece, $2.50 net, postage 20 cents 










The last of the great memoirs of this period. Beginning with recollections of the 
Court of Louis XVI she tells of the emigres in England and Italy of the Napoleonic regime 
and the Restoration. Witty, brilliant and full of personal accounts of such people as Marie 
Antoinette, Lady Hamilton, Napoleon, Talleyrand, Madame Recamier, Madame de Stael and 
many others. 


THE BRITISH CITY. The Beginnings of Democracy 
By FREDERIC C. HOWE 


$1.50 net, postage 12 cents 







The result of 15 years of study and of four trips of personal observation by an expert, 
the author of ‘‘The City, the Hope of Democracy.’’ In 1905 Dr. Howe was commissioned 
to investigate municipal ownership in Great Britian for the Department of Commerce and 
Labor, and enjoyed unusual opportunities for studying the British city. It is an analysis of 
the political forms of local government, together with a general study of democracy and the 
new forces at work in Great Britain. Full of valuable lessons and suggestions for American 









cities. 





CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS NEW YORK 
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The Book Pres. Roosevelt Recommends 





Aunt Jane of Kentucky 




























By ELIZA CALVERT HALL 


‘*I cordially recommend the first chapter of 


‘Aunt Jane of Kentucky’ for use as a tract 
in all families where the men folks tend to selfish or 


thoughtless or overbearing disregard of the rights of 
women.’’ 


—Pres. Roosevelt at Lansing, Mich., May 312. 


A tascinating prose idyl.— Christian Herald, New York. 


Aunt Jane is perfectly delightful. 

—The Outlook, New York. 
Retreshingly sincere. —Brook/yn Times. 
A book that plays on the heart strings. 

—St. Louis Post-Despatch. 


Frontispiece in color. Cloth. $1.50. 4th printing. 


By Right Divine 


A vigorous story of love and politics, dealing with the struggle between a United 
States Senator and a young Governor for political supremacy, complicated by the love of 
the Senator’s daughter for both of the contestants. With frontispiece in color. Cloth. 


** aunt jJane”’ 


$1.50. 
Phantom Wires Ackroyd of the Faculty 
By ARTHUR STRINGER By ANNA CHAPIN RAY 
By all odds the most exciting and inter- The best story of social life in an American 
esting criminal story we have read in years. — university town, with a hero who is a misfit 
New York Press. Illustrated. Cloth. and a heroine of assured social position. 
$1.50. Cloth. $1.50. 


The Castle of Doubt 


By JOHN H. WHITSON 


When a young man finds a beautiful young woman, whom he has apparently never 
seen before, claiming him as her husband, what is he to do but humor her? ‘The mystery 
is not explained until the last chapter.—Providence Fournal. Frontispiece in color. Cloth. 


$1.50. 
Jenifer Under the Harrow 
By LUCY M. THRUSTON By ELLIS MEREDITH 
A strong novel of the Carolina mountains. Mirrors the life of talented young women 
A story of the development of a poor boy making their living in New York. <««An 
who became rich and selfish. Illustrated. optimistic story of struggling geniuses.’’ 
Cloth, $1.50. Cloth. $1.50. 









LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 
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BEST SUMMER READING 





FICTION 
The Message 


By A. J. DAWSON, author of ‘‘African 
Nights Entertainments,’’ etc. 

A stirring, realistic tale of love, war and 
politics, in which the scene is laid in England 
at the latter end of the nineteenth century. 
Illustrated with beautiful color plates from 
paintings by H. M. Brock. Cloth, 12mo. 
$1.50. 


Three Comrades 


By GUSTAV FRENSSEN, author of 
‘‘Holyland’’ and ‘‘Jorn Uhl.’’ 

This work, not the least powerful and 
sympathetic of this author’s romances, combines a beautiful and absorbing love- 
story with a character study of rare force and subtle insight. Cloth, 1zmo. $1.50. 


HUMOR 








Jimmy Jones The Autobiography of an Office Boy 


By ROY L. McCARDELL, author of ‘Olde Love and Lavender,’’ ‘‘ The 
Wage Slave,’’ ‘‘ The Sky Scraper,’’ ‘‘ The Chorus Girl,’’ etc. 

A stirring, probable, and humorous tale that will please and interest every one. 
It tells in his own words what befell a New York boy of the tenements on his 
way through the world. Told with many breezy incidents. Illustrated, cloth, 
I2mo. $1.25. 


TRAVEL 
Along the Labrador Coast 


By CHARLES WENDELL TOWNSEND, M. D., author of ‘*The Birds 
of Essex County.’’ 

A most readable and timely account of a trip to the Labrador coast, giving 
full description of the scenery, climate, people, flora and fauna, history and 
tradition; likewise routes of travel and accommodation for intending visitors. 
The work is most fully illustrated by numerous excellent half-tones from photo- 
graphs taken by the author and friends, contains sketch map of the whole 
region, and complete index. Cloth, large r2mo. $1.50. 





Dana Estes & Co., Publishers, Boston 
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NEW FICTION 
$1.00 Net Not $1.50 


The Sert 


A Tale of the Times of King Stephen 


By GUY THORNE 


Author of ‘‘WHEN IT WAS DARK.”’ 

















The action of the story takes place in the early mediaeval ages, the actual date 
being about 1136, that period of anarchy and wickedness which has had no parallel in 
English history. The facts of that lawless and evil time—a time in which the monkish 
historian wrote, “Christ and all His angels seemed asleep’—have been faithfully re- 
corded. In the adventures of this man, his daring, his cunning, his great dash for lib- 
erty, the reader will trace the growth of that great political idea which has gained Eng- 
lishmen their freedom. From the first page to the last the action of the story rushes 
on with an impetuosity and force which will carry the reader with it to the last words. 
How the poor serfs rose in their misery and avenged themselves upon their tyrant, how 
they fled through the great Hilgay fen. and how the final tragedy was enacted on the 
top of the Outfangthef tower at sunset, will interest every reader, old and young alike. 
And though, first and foremost, “The Serf” is a story of “excitement,” of vivid incident 
and clash of arms, yet the publishers doubt if a more accurate picture of life in the early 
middle ages has been published for very many years. I2mo., cloth, $1.00 net. 















READY READY 


The 
Sinless Counterstroke 







A NOVEL By AMBROSE PRATT 
By MAUD H. YARDLEY Author of ‘‘ Franks: Duelist ’’ 
12mo. cloth, $1.00 net $1.00 net 







IN PREPARATION 


THE YELLOW FACE, by Fred M. White 
Author of ‘‘ The Crimson Blind.’’ 


THE MISTRESS OF BONAVENTURE, by Harold Bindloss 


Author of ‘‘Alton of Somasco.’’ ‘‘ Cattle-Barons Daughter.’’ 


THE GATE OF THE DESERT, by John Oxenham 
Author of ‘‘ The Long Road.’’ 


A RACE WITH RUIN, by Headon Hill 
Author of ‘‘The Duke Decides.’’ 


PRINCE CHARLIE, by Burford Delannoy 
Author of ‘‘ £19,000.” 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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History Written With the Brilliancy of Fiction 


The Great Republic 


A HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 


The Great Republic is one of the most attractive histories of the United 
States ever written. From the semi-mythical and half-historic traditions of 
the primitive races to the death of President McKinley. 





Compiled from the writings of the most eminent students of United 
States history: ~ 


By Charles Morris and Oliver H. G. Leigh. 
Illustrated with 119 fine full-page engravings. 


Four 8vo volumes. Former prices from $12.50 to $20.00 a set. 
Our special prices: 


i ie L. 5. ivetnebeatprsodcneneweoew ey $3.00 
Half leather binding, top edge gilt................... 4.00 
Three-quarter calf, extra, top edge gilt............... 6.00 


In the $6.00 style the volumes are one-half inch taller than the other two 


styles. 
Popular Novels, 50 Cents Each 


Twelve copyrighted novels to sell for 50c each, instead of at $1.08. The 
list of authors will give you an inkling of the treat in store for you. The 
books are printed from entirely new, large, clear-faced type. Each illustrated 
in colors. The bindings are in fine linen cloth, handsomely embossed in 
colors, with original designs. A unique feature is a fac-simile page of the 
author’s manuscript and autograph in each book. 

Graham of Claverhouse, by Ian MacLaren. 

Caleb Conover, by Albert Payson Terhune 

The Man Between, by Amelia E. Barr. 

A Rock in the Baltic, by Robert Barr. 

The Lady Evelyn, by Max Pemberton. 

Daniel Sweetland, by Eden Phillpotts. 

Latter-day Sweethearts, by Mrs. Burton Harrison. 
House of Defence, by E. F. Benson. 

Doc Gordon, by Mary E. Wilkins-Freeman. 

The Chief Legatee, by Anna Katherine Green. 
Rezanov, by Gertrude Atherton. 

Kate Meredith, Financier, by C. J. Cutcliffe Hyne. 


JOHN WANAMAKER 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 
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The New Novel by the Author of “St. Elmo” 


DEVOTA 


“ BY 


AUGUSTA EVANS WILSON 


A poignant tragedy in the 
lives of two perscns—a man of 
sterling character and a proud 
woman—who are separated 
through a misunderstanding and 
kept apart by the woman’s ob- 
stinacy. After many years the 
woman sufficiently masters her 
pride at the dictates of humanity 
to seek the intercession of the 
man she had wronged in behalf 
of a criminal and his suffering 
family 

This beautiful story, virile, 
vivid, touching vital civic prob- 
lems, is clearly cut as a cameo. 











Beautifully printed with tinted ornamental 
border. Illustrated from drawings by Stuart 
Travis, printed in four colors and beautifully 
bound in cloth. Price, $1.50. 


THE END OF THE GAME 
By ARTHUR HORNBLOW 


Author of the novel “The Lion and the Mouse” 
(Taken from the play and now in its 70th thousand ) 





“The End of the Game” is a good, healthy tale of normal human beings, a sort of protest 
against the decadent type of novel which seems to be widening its empire among us. In the choice 
of his plot the author has paid a graceful tribute to the novelists of the ‘‘old school.” 

‘*The characters are good human creatures and not the flat paper dolls found in the pages of so 
much current fiction. There is action in the drama, and if the plot is not particularly original it 
has at least the merit of real human interest. It isa thoroughly wholesome story.’’—Ziterary Digest. 

“‘The same verve and rapidity of action that characterized Mr. Hornblow’s successful novel 
written from ‘The Lion and the Mouse’ are in this new and up-to-date story.” —Book News Monthly, 


12mo. 464 pages. Illustrated and handsomely bound in red cloth, $1.50 


G.W. DILLINGHAM CoO., Publishers, New York 
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A hot weather appetite needs 
pampering: how? 


By the time hot weather comes the housewife 
is often at her wits’ end to know what to do to 
break away from the day-to-day bill of fare. 
Everyone’s appetite is longing for a change. In 
Mrs. Rorer’s book, ‘‘ Hot Weather Dishes,’’ is 
given a delightful array of good things for just such 
a purpose. The number of tempting dishes from 
vegetables alone is enticing. And this is vegetable 
time. Then there are salads, fish, meats, poultry, 
eggs, sandwiches, desserts, etc. 

Sells at small price—only 50 cents by mail; 
cloth bound. 






















Canning time is slipping by; 
the fruits are here 


Mrs. Rorer’s book, ‘‘ Canning and Preserving,”’ 
tells how to can and preserve all fruits and 
vegetables, how to make jams, jellies, marmalades, 
fruit butters, syrups and drinks. 

Cloth bound ; only 50 cents by mail. 


ARNOLD & COMPANY, - PHILADELPHIA 
422 Library Street 


For the Summer Time, for Picnic Time, in fact for all times, Mrs. Rorer's 
book, ‘‘Sandwiches,’’ ts a handy help. 
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ROMANCE AND ART 


DARRY’S AWAKENING. Illustrated, cr. 8vo, $1.50 
BY DR. HELEN BOURCHIER, Author of “The Ranee’s Rubies,’ etc. 
***4 bright and entertaining story of an English girl transplanted to India where she speedily 
comes the heroine of a somewhat intricate love affair. 

The strange and fascinating life of the English colony, with sketches of native character and 
customs, are well described. sli 
NAOMI’S TRANSGRESSION. Illustrated, cr. 8vo, $1.50 
BY FRANCESCA MARIA STEELE (Darley Dale), 

Author of “The Village Blacksmith,” etc. 

***4 story in which the characters are chiefly Friends or Quakers. The scene shifts from 
Australia to England, and hinges on a plot entered into by the heroine and her companion to 
upset the effect of an unfair will made by Naomi’s Father. 

THE CRUCIBLE OF end a A novel of to-day. Illustrated, cr. 8vo, $1.50 
Y PERCY J. BREBNER, 
Author of “Mr. mee... of the Gatehouse,’ ’ Princess Maritza,’’ etc. 

A brightly written story of sustained interest.""—The Press, Philadelphia. 

“It has great merit.’ ’—Public Ledger, Philadelphia. 

THE DID OF DIDN’T THINK. A FAIRY TALE FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
By H. ESTCOTT-INMAN. Fully illustrated. Cr. 8vo, cloth, price $1.00 

***Shows how the Fairy Queen took ‘‘Con,”’ the thoughtless little boy, through the land of 
“Didn't Think” to find the ‘‘Did.’”’ His method of getting there, and learning to think is as won- 
derful as all the rest. 
















A Sumptuous Work on British Wild Flowers. 
WILD FLOWERS ogre BY MONTH IN "pe NATURAL HAUNTS 
EDWARD STEP, F. Ss. 
With upwards of 400 half-tone bs hn tone (many full- oh reproduced from original photo- 
graphs of growing plants and wild nature, by the author. 
In two handsome vols. (84%4x6 inches) cloth, gilt tops, per set, net $4.50. 









Tne latest additions to Newnes’ Art Library are 
SIR EDWARD BURNE.-JONES (Second Series) and THE LANDSCAPES OF GEORGE FREDERICK WATTS 

With full-page reproductions in half-tone, and photogravure frontispiece. Size 9144x6% inches, 
Art board covers, each, net $1.25 (By mail $1.40.) : 

“We believe this book will bring to the casual admirer of Watts a new sense of his resource 
as an imaginative painter. The poetry in him came out in nearly everything he did, and never 
more interesting than in his landscapes.’’—N. Y. Tribune. 

***Of all booksellers, or postpaid on receipt of advertised price, by 


FREDERICK WARNE & CO., se PUBLISHERS, a NEW YORK 















HONORE DE BALZAC’S JUST ISSUED 


jo || SI. JUDES 


TALES 


The Elegant Cour de France Edition. Numbered Sets 























By Ian Maclaren 






Translated by Katharine Prescott Author of ~ Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Wormeley. With 297 choice full-page Bush,’’ etc. New stories, written in 






illustrations, designed by French 
artists & reproduced in photogravure 
by Goupil & Co., Paris: The frontis- life, containing character sketches of 
pieces are in color. Text printed on 
fine laid paper, English finish. Un- 
trimmed edges; top edge gilt. 
42 octavo volumes. White paper 
labels. Publication price, $147.00. $1.25, at all bookstores 
Our SPECIAL PRICE, $40.00. 


Woe 
JOHN WANAMAKER Published by Tue Sunpay Scuoor Tres Co., 


PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 






the last year ot this distinguished author’s 







remarkable power. 






Introduction by Ralph Connor. 
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CHRISTY OF RATHGLIN 


By JAMES RILEY 
Author of “Songs of Two Peoples” 













A rattling good story of a homeless Irish lad, whose exciting adventures 
carry him all the way from Ballymahon to the Battle of Bull Run and back 
again. 









¢ 
“Christy tells his own story right from the heart and with a genuineness of 
feeling that cannot fail to exercise a fascination upon the reader.”—The Boston 
Transcript, May 22, 1907. 
¢ 





Altho’ as Irish as is Ireland herself, “Christy of Rathglin” is sure to take 
high rank in modern fiction as a spirited, patriotic American tale. 
¢ 
“Christy of Rathglin” reveals the Irish heart and hope. It shows the innate 
nobility of the Irish American’s ideal self."—The New York Times Saturday 
Review, June 1, 1907. 
BOUND IN SHAMROCK GREEN AND GOLD. ILLUSTRATED. PRICE $1.50 


THE C.M. CLARK PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON 


















by Victoria Cross 
The Great English Novelist 


SECOND EDITION, $1.50 


You cannot escape the 
intense human interest, 
the superb vitality. the 
magnificent courage of 
this extraordinary novel. 














“In its greatness it tears the garments of conventionality from woman 


and presents her before the world as she must appear to the divine eye.” 
— Cleveland Toun Topics 






NEW EDITIONS 


Anna Lom bard 81st Thousand, $1.50 
Six Women Tenth Thousand, $1.50 


MITCHELL KENNERLEY, Publisher, NEW YORK 
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The Story of the 
Hymns & Tunes 


By THERON BROWN and 
HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH 


Cloth, 564 pages, 24 portraits. $1.50 net 
(Postage 18 cents extra) 


The newest and most accurate 
work on this subject in existence. 
An indispensable book to all who 
would know about the hymns 
and tunes. Written ina charming 
style. 


‘©A valuable book for any lover of music.’’ 
— The Standard. 


American Tract Society 
150 Nassau Street 


New York 











WANAMAKER’S 
sells all our best books such as ‘‘Astyanax’’ 
by Hon. Joseph M. Brown, 950 pp. 47 illus- 
trations by Hudson; ‘‘Grinmar,’’ by Nathan 
Kussy; ‘‘The Conflict,’’ by Viola Burhans, 
‘Aunt Jemimy’s Maxims,’’ by Cally Ryland 
(author of ‘‘The Taming of Betty’’) ‘‘Land 
of the Romburg,’’ by Dr. Warren; ‘‘ Judith 
MecNair,’’ by Laeta Marion Ramage. Send 
postal for assortment of most interesting 
illustrated circulars free. Address 


BROADWAY PUB. CO., 835 B’way, N. Y. 


The Mosher Book 














““T solved my problem by sending T. M. 
a Mosher book. Heaven bless Mr. 
Mosher for making pretty and unusual 
books! He has thereby helped me out of 
many a dilemma.’’—MARIAN LEE. 
‘*Confessions toa Heathen Idol.”’ 


My New Catalogue—a remarkable piece of 
bookwork in itself—explains this unusual com- 
pliment, and is sent free on request. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 
PORTLAND, MAINE. 
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A NOVEL 


Without a Villain 


But with plot and excitement 
enough to hold the attention 


strongly from cover to cover 


Leaves From a Life Book of 
To-day 


BY 


MRS. JAMES E. MILLS 


Author of “Marriage” and “The Mother 
Artist” 


PRICE SOc—POSTAGE 10c 


As a story it is interesting, and the character 
study and analysis of motives and conditions is done 
with a strong hand.—Chicago Advance. 

THE NUNC LICET PRESS 
42 West Coulter St., Philadelphia, Pa, 








Griffith’s 
Care of the Baby 


Dr. Griffith tells the mother ex- 
actly how to care for her child, 
explaining in detail everything the 
mother should know to further its 
welfare. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY MOTHER 


There is a special chapter on 
the baby’s diseases, written with 
the particular purpose of helping 
the mother in times of emergency. 


The Philadelphia Evening Bulletin 
says: “It would seem to be a positive 
duty for every mother to get this book.” 


The New York World says: “One 
of the very best of the many that have 
recently been issued.” 





By J. P. Crozer Griffith, M.D. 
University of Pennsylvania 


Cloth, $1.50 net 


W.B. SAUNDERS COMPANY 
925 Walnut St. Philadelphia 


Sent on receipt of price. For sale at Wanamaker's 


Just Ready 
Fourth Edition 
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THE LEADING NATURE BOOK 





From 
» «« FASCINATING STORIES OF ANIMAL LIFE’”’ 
Page’s 





(Boston Herald) 


List Pcuarless Do. THE HAUNTERS 
0 F T i E S i L t N C t S by PN Seine $2.00 


‘‘Roberts crystalizes in these stories, told with the most graphic insight, the really salient features of the 
horizonless lite of the animal world.’” — Bookman. 









READ IT AND SEE FOR YOURSELF IF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT IS RIGHT WITH REGARD TO 
ON THE NIGHT TRAIL,*’ THE STORY OF THE LYNX AND THE WOLVES 






A POPULAR SUMMER NOVEL 


By the author of ‘*The Motor Pirate’’ 


Pate THE LADY OF THE BLUE 
Paternoster’s 
M 0 T 0 b With colored frontispiece by Frohn, $1.50 


‘A thoroly up-to date story, breezy in its open air atmosphere, full of life and color and quick in its action from 
beginning to end.’’ —P/aindealer. 







ALL BOOKSTORES: L. C. PAGE & COMPANY, BOSTON 




















NATURE BOOKS = ** (exUTiRUL NATURE PICTURES IN 
THE LOG OF THE SUN 


A chronicle of Nature’s Year for nature lovers. Some 250 illustrations (52 beautiful impressionistic pictures in 
tints) by W. K. Stone and 52 papers by C. W. Beede, giving each week its proper seasonal accompaniment. $6.00 net. 

‘Henry Holt and Company has issued some attractive nature books, but never one that in sheer luxuriousness so 
appealed to lovers of the beautiful. But the work of its author is that deserving the highest praise. Beebe not onl 
knows how to write, but he knows well of what he writes. . . Something worth reading as well as something wort 
looking at.” —Baltimore Sun. 


The American Nature Series (Already Published) Prospectus on application 


Beebe’s THE BIRD: Its Form and Kellogg’s AMERICAN INSECTS 
Function 812 figures and 11 colored plates. $5.00 net. 
With frontispiece in color and 370 illus- “Tf I were asked to name a single work 
trations from photographs. $3.50 net. for a beginner, who at the same time 
“Found a place in our list of ‘The Most meant business, I should not hesitate to 


y Important Books of the Year’ .. . recommend this new product of Stanford 


Valuable contribution to nature study, for University."—T. D. A. Cockerell, in The 


it is both scientific and popular.”—The In- Dial. 
dependent. Water’s FERNS 
Dr. Curtis’s NATURE AND HEALTH Over 200 illustrations from _ original 
313 pp. I2mo. $1.25 net. drawings and photographs. $3.00 net. 
“Writes from long experience. . . . “The ideal fern-book. . . . The best 
May be heartily commended to the lay fern-book that has appeared. The illus- 
reader desirous of leading a sane, clean, trations are superb.”—Dr. F. H. Knowlton, 
wholesome life.”—Literary Digest. U. S$. National Museum. 


E. V. Lucas’s outdoor anthology, THE OPEN ROAD, has gone into its 8thedition. It is probably the 
most attractive book of its sort. Uniform with The Friendly Town. Clo. $1.50, leather $2.50 
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The Poe Number—August 


The one hundredth birthday of Edgar 
Allan Poe is a year and a half away; but 
already preparations are in mind, par- 
ticularly at Baltimore and Richmond, 
for honoring America’s greatest poetic 
genius. To this end, partly, The Book 
News Monthly for August will be a spe- 
cial Poe number. 


Of Poe’s Days in Richmond Mrs. 
Alice M. Tyler will write; William A. 
3radley will consider the poet from the 
literary side, and Dr. Charles Houston 
Goudiss from the pathological side; and 
Joseph Lewis French will touch upon 
Poe’s last dark days in Baltimore. These 
articles will have numerous illustrations, 
including several portraits. 


The Color Frontispiece and Author’s 

Portrait 

In August the color frontispiece will 
be a reproduction of “At the Source,” a 
painting by the French artist, P. A. 
Schaan; and the author’s portrait will 
be made from a new photograph of Clara 
Kk. Laughlin, whose Felicity is one of 
the popular novels of the year. 


ANNOUNCEMENT PAGE 


THE Book NEws MONTHLY 


More Photography for Summer Readers 


Dr. Joseph K. Dixon’s articles on 
photography will be continued, the spe- 
cial topic being Artistic Photography, 
accompanied by several remarkably fine 
examples. 


Other Departments 


In the Educational the subject will be 
Tennyson; in The Old Bookshop there 
will be an entertaining sketch on Philip 
Mason, a well-known designer of types 
and binder of fine editions, now in 
charge of the Riverside Press work, and 
the Book-Review Section will include 
notices of the latest summer publications 
not only, but hints as to the fall literary 
output. 

And these, of course, are not the only 
features of the August number. 

Address business communications to 
C. T. Chester, Managing Editor ; letters 
pertaining to literary matters to Mrs. N. 
B. Carson, Literary Editor; and corre- 
spondence concerning circulation to H. 
N. Tolles, Circulation Manager. 


Special “Ian MacLaren” Portrait 


Thousands of persons will treasure this month’s frontispiece 
portrait of Dr. John Watson, for which he sat only a few weeks 
before his lamented death. 

Extra copies of this portrait supplement have been printed on 
large heavy paper (9x11), and one will be sent as a special gift to 


each person who secures a new subscriber for The Book News 


Monthly during the month of July. 


To make this offer mutually attractive, we will send the picture 
to the new subscriber as well as to the person who secures the sub- 


scription. 


Be sure to mention this announcement, and remit the 


full price (Soc) for each subscription directly to The Book News 
Monthly, City Hall Square, Philadelphia. 
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‘*Tan MacLaren ’”’ 


By J. 


OD’S blessin’ on ye’r cannie pen 
bS3} “MacLaren,” ye’r a prince o’ men— 
Wi’ Burnbrae, ye maun be “far ben,” 
To write like yon; 
A bonnier book a’ dinna ken— 
God bless you, John! 


A’ve read it sax times o’er, a’ sweer, 

An’ ilka time a’lo’ed it mair, 

Tho’ whiles it made my hert richt sair 
An’ gar’d me greet, 

An’ whiles a’ lauched until a’ fair 
Row’d aff ma seat! 


A’ day, an’ in ma dreams at nicht, 

A’m wanderin’ wi’ renewed delicht 

An’ feastin’ on each bonnie sicht 
In yon sweet glen; 

Conversin’ aye wi’ a’ the bricht 
Drumtochty men. 


A’m fair in love wi’ Marget Howe, 

An’ truly feel for puir Drumsheugh, 

An’ aye a’am there at Whinnie Knowe 
Ilk’ eventide, 

For there the Bonnie Brier Bush grew, 
An’ Geordie died. 


Puir Domsie! he’s as real tae me 
As ony leevin’ man can be, 
Whuppin’ the thistle-heids in glee 
While on his way 
To tell o’ Geordie’s victory 
Yon glorious day! 


An’ Burnhbae, elder o’ the kirk, 

An’ Hillocks, type 0’ honest work, 

An’ Soutar, wi’ sarcastic quirk, 
An’ big Drumsheugh, 

Wha’d maybe haggle o’er a stirk, 
But aye wes true. 


An’ Donald Menzies, “mystic” chiel 

(A Celt wes he frae heid tae heel), 

Wha warstled awfu’ wi’ the Deil 
For mony a day, 

Wi’ him a’ canna help but feel 
An’ groan an’ pray. 


[Reprinted from an old eopy of the Toronto *‘Globe’’] 


W. Bengough 


An’ Lachlan Campbell, wha wes ca’d 
“Censorious,” wha regairded God 
A sovereign rulin’ wi’ a rod, 
An’ no wi’ grace, 
An’ wha the very session awed 
Wi’ ghaistlike face. 


Him suffering sair mak’s sweet an’ mild 
As shadows veil the Grampian wild, 
Till “like unto a little child” 

He comes tae be, 
An’ o’er the erring and defiled 

Bends tenderly. 


Wi’ these and mair, in godly fear, 

We sit yon Sabbath day an’ hear 

“His mither’s sermon” frae the dear 
Young preacher lad, 

An’ wi’ them shed a secret tear 
That isna sad. 


An’ wi’ them on anither day, 

When kirk is oot (tho’ wi’ dismay), 

We join tae mak’ a bold display 
An’ cheer Maclure, 

Oor doctor, wha’ wi’ little pay, 
Serves rich an’ poor. 


Aye, dear Maclure! him maist 0’ a’, 

We lo’e, an’ thro’ the drifts o’ sna’, 

Unmindfw’ o’ the north wind raw, 
We tearfu’ come; 

Wi’ a’ the mournin’ glen we draw 
Near-haun his tomb. 


An’ barin’ there oor heids, we pray 
That we may so live ilka day 
That when we come tae pass away 
Frae a’ things here, 
Truth may the tribute to us pay 
O’ love wrung tear! 


Ay, “Ian,” ye’er “a lad o’ pairts,” 
An’ maister 0’ a’ the winsome airts; 
Ye’r bookie by its ain deserts 

Wull live for aye; 
The benediction 0’ oor herts 

Ye hae the day! 











Schreyer’s ‘‘Arab Chieftain’’ 


A typical Schreyer painting, and one 
of the best, is reproduced this month as 
a color frontispiece. It has long held an 
honored place in the owner’s private col- 
lection. Adolph Schreyer was renowned 
as a painter of horses, and of Oriental 
battle-scenes in which horses were cen- 
tral figures. Special studies and unusual 
experiences contributed to his success. 
Born at Frankfort-on-the-Main (1828), 
while he was still a young art-student at 
the Stadel Institute in that city he stud- 
ied the horse as his specialty, both ana- 
tomically and in action at the riding- 
school, continuing and advancing these 
studies later at Stuttgart, Munich and 
Diisseldorf. At the age of twenty he 
traveled with Prince Thurn through Hun- 
gary and Southern Russia; and a few 
years later, as a war artist, he shared the 
excitement of the Crimean campaign. 
The effect of these studies and Oriental 
experiences is apparent in Schreyer’s 
paintings. They show not only remark- 
able technique and brilliancy, but inten- 
sity of life and action. His magnificent 
horses, of the highest types—at once dig- 
nified and spirited—are alive in every 
nerve and muscle. 

From 1862 to the outbreak of the 
Franco-Prussian War, in 1870, Schreyer 
resided in Paris; he then returned to 
Germany, living near Frankfort, at Kron- 
berg, where he died in 1899. He was a 
member of the Antwerp and Rotterdam 
Academies. From 1863 to 1876 he re- 
peatedly received medals at Brussels, 
Paris, and Munich; in 1862 he became 
the court painter to the Grand Duke of 
Mecklenberg; and in 1866 was honored 
with the Order of Leopold. His paint- 
ings are to be found in a number of gal- 
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leries and private collections in this coun- 
try as well as abroad. 


The ‘‘Ian MacLaren’’ Memorial Number 


There would doubtless have been some 
difference in. the manner of writing had 
the death of “Ian MacLaren” occurred 
before the articles in this number were 
prepared. -But Dr. Goudiss’ appreciation 
was already in type when the sad news 
came; and the sketches of Dr. Nicholl and 
Mr. King arrived two days after Dr. Wat- 
son’s death was announced. The editors 
of THe Book News Monvrsvy. have 
made but a few slight changes in the var- 
ious papers, and these merely to avoid a 
certain confusion in the impression of 
time. As the expressions of admiration 
and reverence for a loved contemporary 
and friend these articles have a singular 
value. It needs not the perspective of 
years to secure for John Watson and 
“Tan MacLaren” alike a high place in the 
hearts and homes, and among the people 
and the churches of two continents. 

We wish to mention here that the pho- 
tographs of Dr. Watson used on the 
cover and as a frontispiece were taken by 
E. Goldensky, of Philadelphia, and are 
now reproduced for the first time. 


Why Arnold Never Wrote a Novel 


It is said that Matthew Arnold once 
made the statement that all the talent of 
the Arnold family belonged to the chil- 
dren of his brother Tom. This was be- 
fore Mrs. Humphry Ward, as a writer 
in the London “Sketch” puts it, began 
“to wear down a hundred pens.” When, 
however, Mrs. Ward, who happened to 
be Thomas Arnold’s daughter, wrote her 
first novel, and Matthew Arnold saw it, 
he commented in characteristic fashion: 














“No Arnold ever could write a novel; if 
any Arnold could I should have written 
one myself.” 


Hugh Black in Scotland 


Hugh Black sailed on June 18 for a 
month’s vacation in Scotland. He will 
return to New York in time for the Au- 
gust Chautauqua Assembly. Dr. Black is 
now completing a volume to be issued by 
the F, H. Revell Company in the autumn. 
It is a book of Communion sermons, and 
will interest both clerical and lay readers. 
The book is entitled Christ's Service of 
Love. 


A Monument for Bill Nye 


The American Press Humorists, who 
will meet in Los Angeles in September, 





ARTHUR PATERSON 


The Engiish author of John Glynn 


for their annual convention, are planning 
to erect a monument to the late Edgar 
Wilson Nye, at Laramie, Wyoming The 
Press Humorists include more than a 
hundred humorous writers connected 
with various American newspapers and 
periodicals, among them Edmund Vance 
Cooke, Charles Battell Loomis, Thomas 
Augustin Daly, S. E. Kiser and Wilbur 
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D. Nesbit. The invited guests will be 
Samuel L. Clemens, James Whitcomb 
Riley, Joel Chandler Harris, John Ken- 
drick Bangs, and Holman F. Day. 

The proposed monument to Bill Nye 
will symbolize the admiration and affec- 


tion that the followers in his own field 





‘* ELTHAM,’’ OAK HILL Roap 


The home of Eden Phillpotts, author of The H hirlwind, 
at Torquay, England 
From Literary Landmarks of Torquay, by W. J. Roberts 


entertain for the once so well and widely 
loved American humorist, the friend and 
colleague of Riley and Eugene Field. 


A Slight Misunderstanding 


It may be of comfort to some of our 
up-to-date writers to learn that Henry 
James has succumbed to the “Zeitgeist,” 
and has taken to dictation. The amusing 
part of it is that Mr. James did not de- 





** MouNT STUART,’’ MIDDLE WoopDFIELD RoAaD 
The home of Miss Jane and Miss Mary Findlater, the 
English novelists, at Torquay 
From Literary Landmarks of Torquay 


cide upon this important step until he had 
heard that his old friend, William Dean 
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Howells, was also practicing the more 
modern art. Chancing to meet Mr. 
Howells he seized the opportunity to pay 
a compliment. 

“[ have begun to use dictation,” he 
said. 

Mr. Howells smiled. 

“You know why I did it?” queried Mr. 
James. 

But Mr. Howells did not know. 





W. W. J acons 


Author of Short Cru/ses, a most amusing 


collectiou of stories 


“Why,” Mr. James exclaimed, “I did 
it because I learned that you~ yourself 
had taken up dictation.” 

T i 1, Hoa: MWe mene 

Then indeed Mr. Howells was aston- 
ished. 


“T never use and never have used dic- 
tation,” he protested vehemently. 

Of course, after that, the two had a 
hearty laugh. But Mr. James continues 
his dictation. 


French Honors for an American Writer 


Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor’s book on 
Moliére has brought him the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor of France. This is 
recognition, indeed, coming to the Amer- 
ican biographer of the greatest of French 
dramatists. 


John Mackintosh, the Scotch Historian 


The name, John Mackintosh, of Aber- 
deen, may not mean much to the average 
reader, but the death of this man, which 
occurred very recently, recalls a remark- 
able literary history. Mackintosh was 
born, some seventy-four years ago, of 
humble parents. His education was lim- 
ited to a parish school, from which he 
passed successively to a farm, a cobbler’s 
bench, and the police force. Then he 
went to Aberdeen, and set up a little sta- 
tionery shop. 

The great idea of his life was to write 
a History of Civilisation in Scotland, and 
by dint of hard labor—in the intervals of 
waiting on customers—he accomplished 
his end, literally composing the four vol- 
umes of his work while leaning over the 
shop counter. His reward was a valuable 
history, that stood reprinting, and that 
brought its author an honorary degree of 
LL. D. from the Aberdeen University, 
and a Civil List pension that made his life 
easier. 


Lost Treasures of Literature 


The New York “Sun” recently printed 
an article on lost treasures of literature. 
Among the most interesting instances 
cited was that of a copy of The Canterbury 
Tales, valued at $2500, which, in 1862, 
was used to light the fire in a London 
church. Another priceless volume put to 
the same nefarious purpose was a copy of 
The Golden Legend. This last was in the 
time of the French Revolution. 

Going back to the ancients—.schylus, 
Sophocles, Euripides, and Sappho have 
come down to us in fragments; of Sap- 
pho’s nine books of poetry only two odes 








or 





and a few stray verses have survived, and 
of the ninety-two plays of Euripides we 
have just eighteen remaining to us. 
Literary treasures have been destroyed 
by fire, by war, through carelessness, and 
through the mischances of sea voyages. 
When the Teutonic tribes went into 
Rome they spared nothing; in the mad- 
ness of the Reign of Terror nothing, 
however prized, was exempt from the 
general upheaval. The great London fire, 
in 1666, was responsible for the loss of 
countless highly-prized manuscripts; and 
in a later fire, in the Cottonian Library, 
at Asburnham House, Westminster 
(1731), there were destroyed two hun- 
dred and twenty-eight out of nine hun- 
dred and fifty-eight manuscript volumes. 





ARTHUR HEMING 


Whose book, Spirit Lake, is soon to be published 


So precious a piece of work as the last 
six books of The Faerie Queene was lost 
by one of Spenser's servants. 


Louis Becke’s New Book 


Louis Becke has undertaken to write a 
book entirely different from those to 
which he has accustomed us. He has 
turned his attention from the South Seas, 
and tales of adventure there, to the 
north of France, with its quaint customs 
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and people. His Sketches from Normandy 
will shortly be issued by the J. B. Lippin- 





HAMLIN GARLAND 


Old and young alike will appreciate Mr. Garland’s 
new story, The Long Trail 


cott Company, and Mr. Becke has penned 
ethe following to serve as a preface: 

The author earnestly trusts that the readers 
of these Sketches from Normandy will accept 
his solemn assurance that he has spared no 
time, or toil, or midnight oil to redeem him- 
self from the charge so often made (and justly 
so) of being careless and shockingly incorrect 
in his grammar. If he has again failed, he 
can only plead, as an excuse, that he submitted 
the manuscripts in turn to three clergymen, 
one barrister and a lady novelist. They all 
returned them with such condemnatory re- 
marks that he has thrown himself upon the 
mercy of his publisher's “reader,” and has 
asked him to do his best. If that gentleman 
refuses, he should be dismissed without a char- 
acter. 


Another Story from Onoto Watanna 


The arrival at a point of departure by 
so many popular novelists argues prom- 
ise. One may anticipate a certain disap- 
pointment in reading The Diary of Delia— 
Delia being an Irish cook—written under 
the name of Onoto Watanna, but one 
will acknowledge the probability of enter- 
tainment to be obtained through sheer 
novelty. Whether or not the author of so 
many Japanese idyls will prove convinc- 
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ing as an interpreter of Celtic character 
will presently be a question for settle- 
ment; in the meantime Mrs. Babcock’s 
publishers have taken the precaution to 
trace out an interesting pedigree. Onoto 
Watanna’s father was an Englishman, one 





ROBERT Morss LOVETT 


Author of A Winged Victory 


Mr. Eaton; her mother was directly de- 
scended from Japanese and Chinese fam- 
ilies. But to make sure of a more con- 
clusive universality Scotland and Ireland 
are now brought forward to claim a dis- 
tant kinship, and marriage with an Amer- 
ican has affixed the Stars and Stripes to 
the picturesque Japanese pseudonym, 
once and forever. 


The Oldest American Author Dead 


On May 12 Charles Haswell, the old- 
est American author, died, his age being 
ninety-seven years. He was still hale, and 
in full possession of his faculties, death 
being due to an accident. Mr. Haswell 
was born in New York City in 1809. He 
recalled hearing, when a child, the news of 
the battle of Waterloo. He was educated 
in civil engineering and practiced this pro- 
fession to the end of his iife. But he 
also engaged in writing; and his Fngi- 
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neers’ Pocket-Book has sold more than one 
hundred and forty-six thousand copies, 
while his Reminiscences of an Octogenarian 
won wide popularity as a unique book of 
recollections extending from President 
Madison’s term and the War of 1812. 


Dr. Mitchell Writes a New Book 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell is writing a new 
novel on life in Philadelphia. It will be 
called The Red City. One wonders just 
what application the title has. 


Swinburne Yesterday and To-day 


In April Mr. Swinburne celebrated his 
seventieth birthday. Commenting upon 
the felicitous occasion the London “Acad- 
emy” makes this interesting statement: 

The change in public opinion regarding Mr. 
Swinburne is illustrated in an amusing story 
told by Mr. Michael Rossetti. Professor Legros 
exhibited in the Academy of 1868 a picture 
called the “Refectory,” one of his typical eccle- 
siastical studies in which there appeared a cat, 
Of this picture the poet wrote “a splendid cat, 
its fur beautiful with warm black bars on an 
exquisite ground of dull grey, its expectant 
eye and mouth lifted without further or super- 
fluous motion.” The purchaser of the picture, 
on hearing that the cat excited Mr. Swin- 
burne’s admiration, had pussy painted out of 
the composition! Such was the feeling for art 
in the “brilliant ’sixties.” 

The editor of the “Academy” also re- 
calls the fact that Swinburne’s Poems and 
Ballads bore a dedication to Burne-Jones, 
and he remarks that “few young poets 
are fortunate enough to select the name 
of an intellectual peer to “adorn the fly- 
leaf of their poems.” 


The Author of ‘‘ The Invader ’’ 


Margaret L. Woods is a daughter of 
the late Dean of Westminster. Her hus- 
band is “Master of the Temple,” and is 
therefore incumbent of the ancient Tem- 
ple Church in London. They live in a 
picturesque old house beside the church, 
near which at various times resided Lamb, 
Goldsmith and Blackstone. Goldsmith’s 
grave is close to the church, which is now 
hundreds of years old, and which was 
once the property of the famous order of 
Knights Templars. 


The Love Letters of Susan 


One of the recent successes in English 
fiction was Susan. This tells the story 
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RANGER GULL 


Who wrote When /t IVas Dark and A Lost Cause, under the name of 


of a mistress who wrote love-letters for 
her maid, and thereby induced romantic 
complications. John W. Luce & Co. will 
bring out an American edition of the 
book almost immediately. 


A Document with a History 


There was sold in London, on May 29, 
for the sum of $7000, an interesting docu- 
ment dating back to 1692. It consisted 
of twenty-three written lines ordering 
Captain Campbell, of Glenlyon, to fall 
upon the rebel Macdonalds, of Glencoe, 
with one hundred and twenty men, and 
put all under seventy to the sword—an 
order that was carried out to the letter. 





“Guy Thorne” 


Those who have read Marjorie Bowen’s 
new book, The Master of Stair, will be 
interested in this scrap of news, for the 
massacre of the Macdonalds forms an 
important episode in the story. 


Duncan Loath to Write Fiction 


Norman Duncan was brought up in one 
of those families where novel-reading is 
supposed to be a pastime very subtly de- 
vised and temptingly proffered by the 
Prince of Darkness. It was a long time 
before the young man could bring him- 
self to write fiction—even after he real- 
ized how strong within him was the crea- 
tive spirit. 











JoHN WATSON 


(‘lan MacLaren’’) 
Born November 3, 1850—Died May 6, 1907 


Photograph by Mowll & Morrison, Liverpool England 











John Watson 


Author, Lecturer and Preacher 


By Charles Houston Goudiss 


N a democracy there attains a gen- 
eral opinion that any form of gov- 
ernment that smacks of monarchy 
must necessarily spell conserva- 
tism. This is, however, a fallacy, and has 
been proved such many times. It is a 
relic of the tradition that viewed democ- 
racy as a summum bonum—an ideal with- 
out a flaw. Visitors from European 
kingdoms continually surprise us with 





JOHN WATSON AS A YOUNG MAN 


From a photograph taken when a student at 
Edinburgh University 


their breadth of view; but the moment 
passes and democracy again rises as an 
unmodifiable ideal. 

In Dr. John Watson, “Ian MacLaren’ 
—whose recent visit to this country 
ended so tragically—our self-satisfaction 
was once more jostled by a breadth of 
vision that surprised and attracted us; 
first, because of its own intrinsic value, 
and second, because it was the product 
of the supposed monarchial conserva- 
tism. Although best known to us as 
an author, Dr. Watson was of deep inter- 
est as a type of modern clergyman that 


’ 





He was broad- 


could well be emulated. 
minded in the truest sense of the word; 
and more than that, he was original. 
Broad-minded has become so hackneyed 
a term that it needs a definition. In using 
it to describe Dr. Watson’s creed and 
personality, it must not be construed as 
suggesting the modern hustler and 
church organizer who is a popular prod- 
uct of the age. The English divine would 
have been horrified at such an interpreta- 
tion, for he firmly believed in the dignity 
of the church as a place of reverential 
worship, and was loath to see its sacred 
precincts unhallowed by modern material- 
ism. 

The custom of endeavoring to find 
prototypes, while struggling to bring a 





JOHN WATSON AS A GERMAN STUDENT 


Dr. Watson was for some time a student at the 
University of Tubingen, where he was 
a pupil of the famous Berk 


personality home to an over-rushed and 
tired people, is inartistic and repugnant. 
Great men have no prototypes; in being 
themselves and living their lives lies their 
greatness. Yet, it is the quickest way 
to present a picture. To suggest that the 
person we want to introduce resembles 
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some well-known friend gives us the 
likeness in a flash. Thus, if the theo- 
logical writings of Dr. Watson could be 
compared to those of one of our own 
countrymen, Phillips Brooks would most 
nearly give the needed comparison. In 
the sermon-essays of these two grea 
preachers there exists a clear perception 
of what human character demands for its 
perfecting, and what it must find in God 
if He be the supreme ideal of human 
character. 

Most remarkable 
of vision that Dr. 


breadth 
displayed 


was. the 
Watson 





JoHN WATSON 


When minister of the Free Church at 
Logiealmond, Perthshire 


as a theologian, for, as in all things else, 
he was most thoroughly a Scot. “About 
the cradle of a Scot,” says Stevenson, 
“there goes a hum of metaphysical divin- 
ity,’ and Dr. Watson’s seeming apostasy 
to national ideals can perhaps be best ex- 
plained as the outcome of an unusually 
strong belief in character as a greater 
life-force than creed or dogma. Though 
not wholly free from the traditional 
doctrine of the schools in which many 
stalwart Scotch preachers have been 


grounded, yet his work is wholesome 
rather than spiritual, mysticism is re- 
duced to the lowest terms, and judged 
from the standard of orthodoxy makes 
small claim upon the attention. Like all 
other religious reformers Dr. Watson’s 
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great strength lay in the fact that he was 
willing to acknowledge that the old 
earthen vessels have been shattered be- 
yond repair and can no longer be used 
to bring religion home to life. In his 
Mind of the Master, which has been called 
the creed of “Ian MacLaren,” he has given 
a perfectly simple ethical code founded 
on the words of Jesus alone. Neither 
dogma nor church influences his touch or 
gives shape to a sentence. It is a straight, 
clear, penetrating look at Jesus, from 
which he concludes that Jesus founded 
a kingdom on the basis of character. In 
this fundamental truth Dr. Watson be- 
lieved that humanity will eventually find 
a refuge. He saw in the restless discus- 
sions of the present day the “sloughing 
off” of warping conventions, but he opti- 
mistically asserted that the basic truths 
of Christianity are unshaken. Through- 
out his career Dr. Watson has been a 
man of independent and catholic spirit 
as a preacher of practical righteousness, 
of simple, appealing persuasions to a bet- 
ter life. 

His religious works, which include The 
Mind of the Master, The Life of the Master, 
The Upper Room, The Doctrines of Grace, 
and The Inspiration of Truth, give evi- 
dence of the theologian of the new era, 
who views human life as a field of action, 
and strives to give mankind a system of 
ethics founded on a direct vision of God. 
They show the unconscious forerunner of 
a noble moral revolution, greater than 
the fashion of his day, who has put his 
moral independence into literary form at 
a time when the world had need of it and 
him. 

To the reader of fiction “Ian MacLaren” 
is familiar as the author of Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush, The Days of Auld Lang 
Syne, A Doctor of the Old School, Kate 
Carnegie, and Afterwards. In literature 
he belongs to that brilliant group of 
Edinburgh University men, who in the 
later years of the nineteenth century re- 
vived the literary renown of Scotland. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, S. R. Crockett, 
J. M. Barrie and “Ian MacLaren” are 
household words wherever the English 
language is specken. Though the latest to 
enter the field of letters, Dr. Watson was 
not vounger in the point of years than 


‘his three brilliant compatriots. He was 


born in the same year (1850) as the 








much-loved Stevenson, at Manningtree, 
Essex. The two were indeed fellow stu- 
dents at the University. “I remember,” 
said Dr. Watson, in referring to Steven- 
son, “that his attendance was very occa- 
sional, and that when he entered the class 
room with his velvet jacket and Bohe- 
mian air he was invariably greeted with a 
round of cheers.” 

John Watson was a Highlander, pure 
blooded, his father having come from 
Braemar and his mother from Loch Fay. 
To meet him was to see Scotland. He 
would never have been taken for aught 
else, with his broad shoulders and tower- 
ing dimensions, his hearty, pleasant man- 
ner, his air of brisk vigor and his 
thoughtful face that could well be called 
canny. There was in his bearing a dis- 
tinction, a splendor of manner, a perfec- 
tion of the carriage of the body as of a 
great man saying and doing the simple 
thing with the air that realizes the word 
aristocrat. 

The formative years of his childhood 
were filled with the breezes of the brae; 
and his holidays were always spent on the 
hospitable farms of his uncles and aunts, 
where he was initiated into the mysteries 
of the “roups” and “tacks,” and heard 
endless talk of horses, pleughs and kye. 
He was always alive to the poetry of the 
humble life that surrounded him on the 
hillside farms and in the scattered vil- 
lages of central Scotland, and those rare 
sketches of Burnbrae and Drumsheugh 
were drawn from boyhood reminis- 
cences. At the age of sixteen he en- 
tered Edinburgh University, and in col- 
lege as on the farm humanity appealed 
to him more than academic honors. From 
his student days he gathered those im- 
pressions that gave to the world “The 
Lad O’ Pairts,” that fine study in the 
perennial heroisms of the University life 
of Scotland, which presents so faithfully 
the passion for education, the passion for 
seeing their children “getting on” that 
makes many Scotch peasants pinch and 
starve themselves to send a clever lad to 
college. 

This deep interest in life and his fellow- 
men had encroached somewhat upon his 
theological studies, and Dr. Watson has 
amusingly related his experience when 
called upon to preach his first sermon in 
the senior year. “I was so _ poorly 
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equipped,” he says, “that I could neither 
preach nor pray. I contented myself by 
reciting the Lord’s Prayer, but skipped 
two petitions. I not only wished I had 
not entered the pulpit, but thate I had 
never been born.” In spite of this dis- 
couraging beginning the degree was won, 
the chapter of University days finished, 
and Dr. Watson commenced active 
work in his chosen profession as a curate 
of Barclay Church, Edinburgh, in 1874. 
Of this first charge the great preacher 
later smiled in reminiscence, but its trials 
were keen and the pulpit almost lost one 
of its most capable exponents. “As 
curate,” he says, “I was reserved for the 
work of visiting elderly ladies, and trying 
to bring young men into the church who 
did not attend. On rare occasions I was 
allowed to enter the pulpit. The crisis of 
my life came, when on a Friday I was 
told that my chief was suffering from a 
sore throat and that I should have to 
prepare to preach the following Sunday. 
What should I do? I had usually con- 
sumed two weeks in preparing a sermon 
from Hodge. As I had recently lost my 
mother, the miracle of Nain appealed to 
me, and I preached about man’s relation 
to his mother. I know it was real, for 
I felt what I said, but my chief told me 
he had hada bad report of me. I had 
not preached conversion.” The young 
preacher was wretched, and felt that if 
the pulpit meant entering a preaching 
match he wanted none of it. There was 
a period of wavering, of doubt, whether 
or not he was suited to his calling, and 
his thoughts began to turn to the study 
of law. Fortunately, just about this time 
an uncle obtained for him a parish in the 
Highlands, the Highlands that he knew 
and loved so well. It was a beneficent 
act. Little did that uncle ken what he 
had done for humanity. 

In the month of February, 1875, Dr. 
Watson was ordained the minister of the 
Free Kirk, Logiealmond, Perthshire. It 
was a hamlet with a few straggling 
houses, on the edge of a waste of 
heathery hill and moorland. But he 
loved the country and knew the ways of 
the country folk, and it proved the har- 
bor where the ship found anchor. Here 
it was he learned those great, strong 
spirits of Drumtochtv, now immortalized 
in the Brier Bush. They have not living 
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prototypes, but they are imaginative cre- 
ations of the types found in Scotland’s 
hills. 

The difficulty in suiting his tempera- 
ment fo the Scotch taste was not imme- 
diately overcome in his new environment. 
In the midst of his sermons he was 
frequently compelled to pause because 
he had forgotten the train of his argu- 
ment, a thing so dear to a Scotch 





THE LLOME OF THE LATE Dr. Warson 


At Liverpool, England 


audience. ‘“‘Friends,’ I would say, 
‘That’s not very clear. It was clear 
on Friday in my study, but now I'll begin 
again.’ I felt that I must surely abandon 
the ministry. But one Sunday, when I 
was spending a bitter five minutes in the 
vestry, a Highlander came to me with a 
message from the session that removed 
me forever from the notion that I should 
study law. I had feared that it was a 
request to resign, but instead my people 
sent to tell me that it was wonderful that 
a young man could preach so well, that 
they loved me and were praying for me. 
‘When vou don’t remember the sermon,’ 
they told me, ‘just give out a psalm, and 
we'll sing, and vou can take a little rest, 
and don’t forget we are all loving you.’ 
I am in the ministry to-day because of 


the tenderness and charity of those coun- 
try folks, those perfect gentlemen and 
Christians.” 

Not only did those gaunt and sturdy 
Highlanders, with their simple faith, pre- 
serve to the Church one of its ablest rep- 
resentatives, but they inspired him to a 
literary effort that won for him a posi- 
tion as a man of letters. That wonderful 
series of short stories that might weli be 
called Drumtochty Idyls, with their 
pathos and humor, their sunshine and 
shade, evidenced a master who possessed 
the power of imaginative creation in a 
high degree, and who controlled all the 
springs of profound emotion. Like Mil- 
let’s paintings, those stories of the hum- 
ble life of the Scotch village tucked far 
away in the hills remind us that the “most 
real art is that which makes the com- 
monplace express the sublime.” 

Strange that a man who could write 
so well was long loath to do it! His lit- 
erary career was one of the most curious 
histories of imaginative work of which I 
have evet heard. The usual conception 
of imaginative creation is that it is the 
outcome of irresistible impulse. But, like 
George Eliot, who was induced to try her 
hand at fiction by George Henry Lewes, 
Dr. Watson was long besought, even tor- 
mented, as he put it. by his friend, Dr. 
Robertson Nicoll, editor of the “British 
Weekly.” before he was prevailed upon 
to see what he could do at story-telling. 
For seventeen years he had happily pur- 
sued his life as a preacher in a thriving 
Liverpool parish. In 1895 he was little 
known outside his own city, and, with the 
exception of a few religious contributions 
to English journals, he had done nothing 
in the field of literature. Even when he 
sent Dr. Nicoll the immortal “Domsie,” 
which that able critic pronounced well 
done, and which won him the hearts of 
two continents, he was unaware that he 
could write. “Why do they fuss so 
much,” was ever the question on the 
good man’s lips; “it is nothing. I say 
what I think and that is all.” 

This simplicity, this unawareness that 
he was bigger than other men—which 
was true both mentally and phvsically— 
was the charm of this wholesome Scot. 
To know him was a privilege—a revela- 
tion that life is large. In his simple un- 
consciousness of his own worth he might 
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well be likened to Weelum Maclure, of 
whom Jamie Soutar said: 
“There's no a man in Drumtochty 
disna ken that except ane.” 
“And wha’s that, Jamie?” 
“It’s Weelum Maclure, himsel 
Greater than his preaching, greater 
than his writing, was John Watson. That 
dignity which speaks of the “sovereignty 
of character,’ on which he dwelt so 
much in his teaching as one of life’s 
great forces, was his supremely. The 


What Journalists Say 


T was Henry Clay Trumbull who 
said of MacLaren’s “Doctor of 
the Old School :” 

“T would rather have been able 
to write that story than anything I have 
even written in my life.” 

Dr. Trumbull’s son, Charles Gallaudet 
Trumbull, writing in “The Sunday School 
Times” soon after Dr. Watson’s death 
says: 

John Watson’s secret of power was three- 
fold: Life, love, humor. The thing that seem- 
ed to interest him most of all and always was, 
not thought, or philosophy, or abstract truth, 
but life; and not only the ideal life, either, 
but life as it was actually lived by the men and 


women whom he knew. Love he gave the su- 
life; its made life 


preme place in presence 
worth while, its absence showed life at its 
worst. And his never-failing power to see the 


humor in life, and to help others to see it, was 
the saving, steadying balance-wheel of sanity 
and health in all his work. 

In the man himself, and in practically every 
volume of the dozen or fifteen which he has 
left, this threefold secret of power was domin- 
ant. His own great big heart was controlled 
by love and savored by humor; a stranger real- 
ized that in five minutes, and his friends love 
to remember to-day how their lives were deep- 
ened and broadened, brightened and lifted, by 
the warmth of that love and_ the sparkling 
cheeriness of that humor. To his books you 
can apply the same test; they cover an amaz- 
ing variety of themes and interests, but always 
the only reason for their writing is life: a 
study of life or an effort to help others to live; 
and they lead inevitably to love as the only 
motive power that counts. Because of this, 
Dr. Watson was never content to touch a thing 
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man’s presence spoke strength. He was 
master of himself, and inspired courage 
and hope in all who saw and heard him. 
His broad human sympathies carried him 
into the very heart of the daily lives of 
men. He understood them and _ their 
needs. With the strength of the brawny 
Highlander he pushed aside the shams 
and shows of civilization ; and with Christ 
as his only model, he proclaimed a creed 
that spells life, not dogma. 


of “Ian MacLaren” 


on the surface; one comes away from the read- 
ing of any of his books, as one did from listen- 
ing to his sermons, realizing that the man went 
far beneath the surface into the heart of things. 


In the “Outlook” of May 18, we read: 


Dr. Watson was a man of unusual personal 
charm. His Highland blood, of which he was 
very proud, gave his imagination a touch of 
mysticism, which softened without weakening 
his vigor of character and directness of nature. 
He was a delightful companion, a born story- 
teller, a striking and vivid preacher, and at 
least one of the characters of his fiction, Doc- 
tor Maclure, is likely to hold a place among 
the original creations of British novelists. 


Dr. E. Charlton Black, Professor of 
English Literature in Boston University, 
comments thus on Beside the Bonnie Brier 
Bush: 


These are studies of life done to the quick; 
to those who have ears to hear they prophesy 
unto all time—to use the last words of “Ian 
MacLaren,” which have come to us—that loy- 
alty and chivalry and obedience and love, even 
in the narrowest circumstances, and not silver 
and gold, are the glory of humanity, and that 
the gospel of “getting on” is a squalid deceit 
and the destruction of character. 

The choice of the name “The Bonnie Brier 
Bush” gives us what “Ian MacLaren” wished 
the world to read as the open secret of his 
work. It is the secret of the best Scottish lit- 
erature from long before the time of Burns; 
there is nothing low in lowly estate; the beau- 
tiful is to be found in the heart of the humble; 
the light of every human soul burns upwards. 
The term “Kailyard” literature applied sneer- 
ingly to such stories as those of Thrums and 
Drumtochty is, after all, a title of honor and 


distinction. 








“Tan MacLaren” 


The Story of John Watson’s Literary Career 


By W. Robertson Nicholl 


Editor of ‘‘ The British Weekly’’ and Authorized Biographer of ‘‘Ian MacLaren’’ 


Y first meeting with “Ian Mac- 
Laren” was in the reception room 
of the Free Church General As- 
sembly at Edinburgh. This must 
have been some time about 1880. The 
exciting business of the Assembly was 
the trial of Professor Robertson Smith 
for heretical opinions, and an exceedingly 
violent speech on the orthodox side had 





Dr. WATSON’s CHURCH 


In Liverpool, England. He resigned from the 


pastorate some time before he came to America 


just been delivered. The speaker was a 
Glasgow elder, who was representing 
an African presbytery. “Ian MacLaren” 


observed he was representing the Pres- 
bytery of Kaffraria, and perhaps overdid 
his part. 

At that time John Watson was a Free 
Church minister in Glasgow, who had 
been some three years minister at Lo- 





giealmond, the “Drumtochty” of his stor- 
ies. I was told about him that he had 
never shown any ambition. He held his 
own at college with apparent ease, and 
did what he liked to do. He was in the 
best circles, and a class friend of the most 
brilliant of his contemporaries; but he 
seemed content to enjoy life, not indeed 
as a looker-on, but as a man well satis- 
fied with an obscure position, and happy 
in the discharge of its duties. Our paths 
parted. I heard of his removal to Liver- 
pool, with the purpose of establishing a 
new congregation in a rising part of the 
city, and I heard also that he had been 
eminently successful in attracting to his 
ministry the most influential and intellec- 
tual members of a great community. I 
was told also that his powers had ex- 
panded in the new, independent sphere, 
and that he was fast taking his place 
among the first men of the city. But I 
had no chance of seeing him till on a cer- 
tain occasion he was advertised to preach 
in London. I resolved to hear him, and 
found no difficulty in obtaining a seat in 
the gallery. At that time he was scarcely 
known in London, and the church where 
he was preaching was drearily situated, 
and shabbily venerable. Mr. Watson 
preached a most able sermon on the char- 
acter of Jacob. He reminded me of a 
great lawyer at his best, building up his 
argument with each sentence, and appeal- 
ing generally to the reason, with here and 
there a reserved emotional touch  Per- 
haps I should say that the sermon was 
judicial, for the case on both sides was 
set out with perfect fairness and lucidity, 
and the summing up was_ impartial, 
though decisive. Anyhow, it was the 
lawyerly faculty rather than the rhetor- 
ical that was most in evidence that day. 
Much impressed with the preacher’s 
ability, I wrote him and suggested that he 
should follow the example of his friend, 
Henry Drummond, who was then publish- 
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ing little shilling books on religion, which 
had an enormous circulation. I also in- 
vited him to contribute to the “Expos- 
itor.’ Mr. Watson replied vaguely. He 
said he had some thoughts of publishing; 
he would consider the matter. Ultimately 
it was arranged that he should come and 
see me in London, and that we should 
talk over matters. 

I remember vividly his first visit. At 
that time the wonderful Scottish stories 
of J. M. Barrie had conquered England 
after a somewhat difficult battle. We 
found that our guest was rich beyond 
compare in anecdote of every kind, and 
that he was happiest in Scottish stories. 
Previously I had never thought of press- 
ing him to write on any other subject but 
religion. It dawned upon me that this 
was a man who could reproduce the life 
of his countrymen, and I ventured to 
make the suggestion. Mr. Watson was 
not averse, but he was not enthusiastic. 
The most I could get him to promise was 
that he would try his hand and send me 
a specimen, when he could find time. 

It must be remembered that this was 
no ordinary case of the young author. 
Mr. Watson was then a man of about 
forty, who had built up a great congrega- 
tion, and was working at full speed. I 
suppose the congregation of Sefton Park, 
Liverpool, was the most influential in the 
city. The preacher drew professors from 
the University, mayors and magistrates, 
and commercial magnates, and he drew 
them from all denominations. He gave 
himself to his special work with unre- 
served devotion. His sermons were in- 
variably the fruit of close and laborious 
study, though delivered freely. He made 
a point of visiting every member of his 
flock once a year, and he seemed to care 
most for the poorest and most solitary. 
He had never shown a grain of literary 
ambition. The only thing so far as I 
remember he had ever published was a 
sketch of a brother minister in the “Sun- 
day Magazine.” To all appearance it 
looked as if the lines of his career were 
fixed, and as if he had before him a task 
which might well occupy all his energies 
to the end of his working period. 

The first manuscripts of “Ian Mac- 
Laren” did not hit the nail on the head. 
With that frank welcome of criticism 
which he has always shown, he tried again 
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and yet again. Very soon he discovered 
the way, and from this point his career 
is public property. Very few books of the 
last quarter of a century have been wel- 
comed as Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush 
was welcomed. There was about it a 
singular maturity. It was not a crude 
beginning. It was fresh and bright, but 
it was also rich and mellow, reminding 
one of Tennyson’s happy description of 
the old vintage: 
But let it not be such as that 
You set before chance comers; 
But that whose father grape grew fat 
Through Lusitanian summers. 

I will add that the book was full of 
characters with whom the readers fell 
in love, and of whom it is not too much 
to say that they were positively grudged 
to the world of imagination. There were 
princes in the Arabian Nights who are 
said to have been so affected when they 
saw the picture of the most beautiful 
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Dr. WATSON 


At his desk, proof-reading 


princess in‘the world that they refused to 
take any young lady to wife unless she 
were the original thereof. I am not sure 
that the heroines of “Ian MacLaren” are 
his most fascinating characters. Like al- 
most all the Scotch novelists he most ad- 
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mired the hoyden. Some may think that 
the excellent persons who take these 
young ladies to their hearts deserve to be 
reverenced for their disinterested benevo- 
lence. But how many of the MacLaren 
characters remain in our hearts! 

Meek women, men as true and brave 

As ever went to a hopeful grave. 

Since the publication of the Bonnie Brier 
Bush “Ian MacLaren” has attained a 
world-wide fame. His labors were in- 
credible. Up till recently he held with 
unslackened efficiency the pastorate of 
his great church, and when he resigned it 
a year Ur two ago every department of 
it was in its highest prosperity. He 
preached and lectured everywhere in 
England and Scotland, and of his travels 
in America I need say nothing. He found 
time to pour out a steady stream of 
books, religious and general. These have 
shown a rare versatility, but they have 
been a by-product of a strenuous life. He 
was, besides, an assiduous student, not 
only in his own department as a preacher, 
but in history generally, and particularly 
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In this he may be de- 
scribed as a specialist. A character so 
many-sided I have seldom known. 
Humor, pathos, irony, sarcasm—he had 
all these at perfect command. At his 
best, he was one of the most powerful 
and effective public speakers in the world. 
A man with such gifts would not easily 
have been spared to the church. Nor 
would he easily have deprived himself of 
the satisfaction which a master of assem- 
blies must feel in confronting his fellow- 
men. Had he lived, his career might well 
have exceeded his past; but I do not by 
any means believe that he would have de- 
voted himself wholly to literature. Hu- 
manity was dear to him, and he was one 
of those rare and happy beings in whom 
the living presence and attention of other 
men did not repress, but rather kindled 
the faculty of spiritual monologue. The 
sight of an audience molded his thoughts 
into the shape that best brought them 
home to the uplifted minds around. But 
why should I say this to the American 
people? 


in church history. 


Wise Thoughts from ‘lan MacLaren” 


Death can be the matter only of a mo- 
ment, yet it casts its long shadow over a 
whole life. 


One may never know what is in his 
mind till some one expresses it for him; 
hence our gratitude to a poet who makes 
us articulate. 


Originality in literature is called dis- 
covery in science, and the lonely suprem- 
acy of Jesus rests not on what He said, 
but on what He did. 


It is a sign of weakness to shrink from 
the commonplace and to take refuge in a 
fantastic originality. Any one can have 
an entirely new and very striking view 
of familiar scenery by standing on his 
head. 

It would be wisdom for every man to 
examine his sowing, since the reaping is 
beyond his changing. 


According to Jesus, a well conditioned 
child illustrates better than anything else 
on earth the distinctive features of Chris- 
tian character. 





Life, within a generation, has been 
electrified in every department ; it has be- 
come a keen, intense, inventive, and end- 
less race, in which the most far-seeing, 
ingenious, adaptable outruns his neighbor 
and wins. 


What kind of a man flourishes best in 
this commercial atmosphere? Not the 
prophet; he withers and dies in the dust 
of figures; but instead of him you will 
get that latest product of machinery—the 
organizer. 


It has been said that each one of us 
could write one romance out of his own 
experience, and if that be true, the sub- 
ject would be love. 


Every person with the faintest ambi- 
tion of soul has at some time desired 
fame, and has only resigned himself at 
last to obscurity with a pang. His achieve- 
ment was not perhaps of the first order— 
but he hoped for a niche by itself where 
he would stand, for a space at least, while 
the multitude passed nameless and un- 
noticed. 





The Author of “'The Bonnie Brier Bush” 


By W. Scott King 


ECURE even from books, in a 

small-windowed upper room in 

which once upon a time a young 

probationer vainly courted the 
goddess of literary success, a room now 
intersected with shafts of pale sunlight 
that come over the snow-covered Welsh 
hills without, I am recalling a day when 
someone read aloud to me, by the fire- 
side, “Domsie.” Earlier that morning the 
manager of the colliery in the blackened 
valley at the foot of my mountain fast- 
ness—a stern, unemotional Scotsman— 
had rushed in upon my note-taking of 
Butler’s Analogy with a face of unearthly 
illumination. 

“What’s the matter, Cameron?” I 
cried; “an accident or a dividend?” 

“Man alive!” he replied, “read that’— 
and he threw down on the table a weekly 
journal. 

While he gasped for breath I took up 
the paper and read the title of the story, 
“A Lad o’ Pairts.” 

“Well?” I asked, looking up. 

“Well!” he rejoined defiantly, ‘“‘and 
every word’s true—I can smell the heather 
—as true as Scotland.” 

And then to my stupefaction, not to say 
alarm, our much-feared, taciturn local 
manager raised his right arm and lowered 
his left, lifted his legs like a prancing 
horse, and whirled round my miniature 
study in a species of extemporized waltz. 
Upon better acquaintance with the man- 
ager—and we were ever good friends 
from that day—lI learned that I had been 
favored with an exhibition of the High- 
land fling. 

In the afternoon some one read to me, 
as I say, the story of “Domsie,” and in 
later weeks, when she could command her 
voice, “A Scholar’s Funeral.” And now, 
well-nigh a dozen busy years after, in the 
same old house, high amid the bare hills, 
I can shut my eyes and hear the heart- 
breaking sentences still breathing: 

“Maister Gordon,” said Marget, “this is 
George’s Homer, and he bade me tell you that 


he coonted yir friendship ain o’ the gifts o’ 
God.” And Ludovic Gordon bowed low over 


Marget’s worn hand as if she had _ been a 
queen. Marget lifted Plato, and it seemed to 
me that day as if the dignity of Our Lady of 
Sorrows had fallen upon her. “This is the buik 
George chose for you, Maister Maclean, for 
he aye said to me ye hed been a prophet and 
shown him mony deep things.” 

The tears sprang to the Celt’s eyes. “It was 
like him to make all other men better than 
himself,” with the soft, sad Highland accent, 
“and a proud woman you are to hef been his 
mother.” The third man waited at the window 
till the scholars left, and then I saw he was 
none of that kind, but one who had been a 
slave of sin and now was free. “Andra Chaum- 
ers, George wished ye tae hev his Bible, and 
he expecks ye tae keep the tryst.” 

“God helping me, I will,” said Chalmers, 
hoarsely; and from the garden ascended a 
voice, “O God, who art a very present help in 
trouble.” : 

His friends erected a granite cross over 
George’s grave, and it was left to Domsie to 
choose the inscription. There was a day when 
it would have been, “Whom the gods love die 
young.” Since then Domsie had seen the king- 
dom of God, and this is graven where the 
roses bloomed fresh every summer for twenty 
years till Marget was laid with her son: 
“George Howe, M. A., Died September 22, 
1869, aged 21. ‘They shall bring the glory and 
honour of the nations into it.’” 


"Twas plain to me as the cries of the 
pit-bank girls on the slag tips without why 
the manager had an illuminated face, and 
why even the wail of our local funeral 
songs tossing weirdly amid the hills was 
as nothing to his northern heart. 

And it is equally plain to me to-day, 
though the plaidie is not my national 
dress, nor Ben Lomond my native moun- 
tain, why the name of “Ian MacLaren” 
is held in loving honor wherever the Eng- 
lishman, no less than the Scotsman, 
plants his foot. 

The world has gone round several times 
since then, and we have witnessed the 
rise, and, as some would cynically add, the 
decline and fall of the Kailyard school. 
Superior people who smile at Dickens and 
look up Thackeray in a biographical dic- 
tionary to ascertain whether he belonged 
to the seventeenth or eighteenth century, 
and who give us Maeterlinck for break- 
fast, Yeats for dinner, and, by way of re- 
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laxation, “Rita” for tea, talk facetiously 
of the idyl singer of an empty day. 

But nothing can oust Drumsheugh and 
Lachlan Campbell or Dr. Maclure from 
their warm niches in our hearts. And 
when Klondyke and Mean Street and Old 
Wapping retire into mist upon memory’s 
map, thousands of men and women who 
cannot pronounce scores of the words in 
The Days of Auld Lang Syne, and who 
don’t know yet whether the emphasis 
should fall on the first or second syllable 
of Carnegie, will always be more sure of 
the geography of Drumtochty than of 
either Princes Street or the Strand. 

Speaking for myself—and I have 
always leaned towards that heterodox 
French definition of criticism as personal 
adventures among masters and_ their 
masterpieces—the first and only serious 
rival “Ian MacLaren” has had to encoun- 
ter in my regard appeared in the person 
of John Watson, Doctor of Divinity and 
Master of Arts. The instant that The 
Cure of Souls appeared, and The Mind of 
the Master, and most of all when these 
were followed by The Potter’s Wheel, I 
bade a temporary and reluctant yet joy- 
ous farewell to Drumtochty, and fled to 
Yale and Sefton Park. 

Here were the same gifts of humor 
and brilliant characterization, the same 
cunning words and mastery of funda- 
mental emotion—this time moving not 
amid an alien north of unscented heather 
and grim yet tender Calvinism, but 
among problems of the universal life, and 
the anxieties and privileges of the min- 
isterial calling. When these were read, 
a curious problem lay to one’s hand—the 
way in which “Ian MacLaren” and Dr. 
John Watson got on together. Why 
does a man assume a nom de guerre? For 
shelter sometimes, and at others for 
freedom. He wants to say something 
that will ill accord with the character that 
people usually give him credit for pos- 
sessing. Or it may be he finds that he 
has another self than the self his bap- 
tismal name or his profession stand for 
and reveal. This other self clamors for 
a chance in life to be itself. It claims the 
right of being heard. Why should one- 
half of the man monopolize the name by 
which the whole man is known? Nearer 
than breathing, or hands and feet, as 
Tennyson sings, deep in the nature of 
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the ecclesiastic lies the field-naturalist, 
and the hand that pens the sermon or 
the treatise throbs to write of swallows 
and apple-blossoms. 

sehind the clean-shaven, keen face of 
the barrister, and as comfortably en- 
sconced beneath the wig as any love of 
briefs, lies the love of verse. And if a 
post-mortem could be made of the law- 
yer’s soul, the K. C. would be found 
locked in the embracing arms of the 
minor poet. 

John Watson chronologically came be- 
fore “Ian MacLaren,” I know; but prob- 
ably “Ian MacLaren” was quite as old; 
in fact, I think must have been a few 
years the senior of Dr. Watson. One 
likes to speculate when it was that “Ian 
MacLaren” refused any longer to be 
quiet, and declared his intention of divid- 
ing the honors with his twin-soul, Wat- 
son. 

Of course all the land knows who it 
was who first patted “Ian MacLaren” on 
the back, and promised to intercede with 
John Watson for him. It was Dr. Rob- 
ertson Nicoll. And the story goes, and 
wears the hall-mark of probability upon 
it, that Watson modestly disclaimed any 
knowledge of the very existence of such 
a being as “Ian.” “But I know him al- 
ready,” Dr. Nicoll must have insisted ; “I 
have seen him looking through your eyes 
as you have talked of your bonnie home 
across the Tweed.” And I should think 
it highly probable that some of the wise 
and reverend deacons in Liverpool must 
have often gone home from service pon- 
dering on the possibilities of that poor 
captive “Ian,” who had usurped John 
Watson’s lips that morning in that pa- 
thetic story, or that humorous aside. 

The brilliant twins have published each 
about as many books as the other. When 
John gave us Companions of the Solitary 
Way,” “Ian,” not to be outdone, offered 
us Church Folk; while together they stood 
in the shop window, Afterwards cheek to 
cheek with Doctrines of Grace, and Young 
Barbarians cover to cover with The Mind 
of the Master. 

Who shall say which hand has touched 
the vibrant chords of life’s uttermost sor- 
row and pathos with the more unerringly 
gentle yet faithful delicacy, the hand of 
the novelist or of the preacher? The 
touch of the story-writer we all know. 
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Dr. WATSON IN His LIBRARY 


It is revealed in “Like as a Father,” and 
on a score of other tear-blotted pages. 
This is also the touch of the pastor’s 
hand; and, by the way, will some one tell 
us where to find a like winsomeness of 
sorrow, a similar loveliness of human 
heart-break—without bidding us listen to 
David as he lifts up his.cry for Absalom, 
“My son, my son, would God I had died 
for thee”; or to the call of the lonely 
shepherd as he searches at night for his 
strayed ones among the ancient Pales- 
tinian fields—to that discovered in 
“Broken Homes,” “Missing the Prize of 
Life,” and “The World-Sorrow ?” 

Robust of frame he was, and clear and 
vigorous of voice, yet in nothing did this 
man of two famous names excel more 
than in tenderness. It was not the ten- 
derness of weakness, the gentleness born 
of ill-health, and of consuming personal 
sorrow. It was not the hectic tenderness 
of a Robertson, nor the wistful, vearning 





note of a Newman. It was not feminine, 
still less was it lachrymose. It was that 
steady-voiced, calm, almost awful tender- 
ness, the like of which it is at once such 
a joy and such an agony to encounter— 
the tenderness of a strong man. 

Akin to this, and indeed as a conse- 
quence and a corollary of it, came Dr. 
Watson’s power of reproof and indignant, 
cheerful scorn—the wrath of a tender- 
hearted man, the anger that burned in 
the words of long ago, “Where are thine 
accusers? Neither do I condemn thee.” 
There are some subjects that only such 
men can handle, and they should be re- 
served for them. Take a difficult test 
case. How many men could make even a 
reference in the pulpit or a story to the 
“old maid,” and be trusted not to cause 
a laugh? If any one wishes to see the 
woman of forty years, and still unwed- 
ded and unloved, spoken of with tender- 
est chivalry and Christ-like admiration, 
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let him read “Missing the Prize of Life” 
and “Loveless Marriages.” 

Much might be said further of other 
brave and noticeable qualities in the char- 
acter of Dr. John Watson, but there is 
only space to give these qualities their 
name. None was more noteworthy and 
refreshing than his courage. How much 
he has said for us all, things we had long 
lacked the bravery to say, witness his 
trenchant article on “The Next Revival.” 

More than many of his brethren, too, 
it must be confessed, Dr. Watson was a 
“knowing” man. No modern sermons 
show a clearer and firmer grasp of the 
things that the ordinary man talks about 
and is interested in than his, and yet how 
free they are from the mission preacher’s 
haunting vice of trivial and vulgar famil- 
iarity! One of the truest criticisms that 
can be passed upon him is to say that he 
was the partisan of no Church or creed 
or party, while being at the same time, 
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definite, broad, and evangelical. Full of 
tolerance and allowance, his was the 


“positive gospel.” Full of local sympa- 
thy, and English loyalty, and modern 
knowledge, his was yet the preaching 
that no one has described more aptly than 
himself as “imperial.” And this brings 
me to say, as I lay down my pen and 
move to the window at the call of the 
red sun saying good-bye to the Brecon 
beacons, that such a man as he was, so 
skilful a novelist, so tender and wise a 
preacher, so astute and considerate a pas- 
tor, is only possible at the end of an age 
—that is, after many centuries of oscillat- 
ing opinion, many-colored experiences, 
and a thousand and one tries at intel- 
lectual, social and moral truth. In many 
ways Dr. Watson was the ripe blossom 
of centuries of tillage upon soil enriched 
with experiments innumerable, and pre- 
cious tears and blood. “Ian” was meet 
comrade of John, as John of “Tan.” 





The Poet 


By William Mountain 


NCONQUERED still, thou child of sunnier years 
With wonder in thy vision-smitten eyes, 
Where dreams of regions fair and high emprise, 
Frustrate though uniorsaken, through thy tears 
Flash world-defiance! thy keen spirit hears, 
Above the chatter and the market-cries, 
The old eternal music of the skies, 
That hushes thee to silence though it cheers. 


As they who love the sea can hear it sing 
In forest silence or in city roar, 

So thou, deaf to all voice save love’s and fate’s, 
To catch life’s message heedless of the sting, 

Thy bare heart at the bars of heaven’s gates, 

Hear’st the faint music of that far-off shore. 











Albert Henry Smyth 


Born June 18, 1863 —-Died May 4, 1907 


An Appreciation 


By Albert S. Henry 


HE writer of an editorial in the 

New York “Sun” of May 12 ob- 

served: “In the case of the late 

Albert Henry Smyth we feel that 
too little rather than too much has been 
said and written.” The point of this sen- 
tence will be, I think, duly appreciated 
by all who knew Mr. Smyth personally, 
and it will appeal especially to his former 
students; for in all the wide circle of his 
friends none claimed a greater share of 
his affection and interest than the boys 
who sat in his class-room. It would be 
hard to number the Philadelphia High 
School students who were helped in one 
way or another by his teaching and 
kindly advice. While he lived his service 
as a teacher could be gratefull: and 
freely acknowledged to him in person; 
but now that he has gone they who prof- 
ited most by his instruction can at least 
offer their tribute of praise to the mem- 
ory of his name. 

My acquaintance with Professor Smyth 
began about nineteen vears ago. He had 
then been connected with the High School 
for two years, and was reckoned one 
of the most efficient members of the fac- 
ulty. Students quickly appraise the pow- 
ers of a professor, and a man of real 
learning and ability is sure to make an 
indelible impression on youthful minds. 
I remember that my first visit to Smyth’s 
class-room taught me that he was a mas- 
ter of his subject. He was then in his 
twenty-sixth year, widely read and full 
of an enthusiasm for literature which 
soon kindled a flame in his young audi- 
tors. He taught his subject with un- 
wearying patience; he explained, illus- 
trated with apt quotations and anecdotes, 
and read from the masters in a voice that 
was rich in tone and perfectly modulated. 
For me the hour always passed too 
quickly, and I privately denounced with 
boyish anger and bitter words the cur- 





riculum which gave so few hours to my 
favorite subject. 

During the intermission for lunch 
Smyth was often found seated at a win- 
dow in the assembly room, conversing 
with a group of students. He had wit, 
gaiety and good humor, and would un- 
lock the treasures of his well-stored mind 
for the benefit of any who cared to listen. 
His kindness was unfailing. He would 
suggest methods of study and supply lit- 
tle bibliographies for consultation. To 
me he seemed to teach for the love of it; 
and I regarded him as a wise and learned 
man, who gladly gave his time and knowl- 
edge, rather than as the paid professor 
of literature in a high school. 

There was one quality which distin- 
guished Smyth from the ordinary tutor in 
literature; he carried with him, where- 
ever he went, the living spirit of letters. 
Some educators might be mistaken for 
prosperous business men, or lawyers, or 
farmers newly arrived in town; but any 
one of average intelligence would at once 
pick out Smyth from a crowd as nothing 
else but a literary man. And as he lived 
in the atmosphere of literature, he en- 
deavored to impart the spirit of his sub- 
ject as well as the letter. He taught a 
boy the name of the author of “Lycidas” 
and its date, but he emphasized the im- 
portance of reading and understanding 
the poem. He lectured upon the sources 
of Shakespeare’s plays, and explained the 
technique of the drama, but he tried, as 
the students studied Julins Cesar, to have 
them gather in the Forum and listen to 
Mark Antony; or, as they read together 
As You Like It, wander with that happy 
group of characters through the forest 
of Arden. I thought in those days that 
whatever he taught, one could not fail to 
remember. 

His knowledge of 
marvelous. When I was at 


Shakespeare was 
the High 
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School it was said that Professor Smyth 
read the great dramatist at least one hour 
every day to enlarge his vocabulary and 
to improve his expression. The effect of 
this steady application was that he 
not only possessed a wonderfully fluent 
power of speech, but that he knew the 
plays by heart, and could quote them as 
readily as an old Puritan his Bible. His 
interest in Stratford-on-Avon was stimu- 
lated by repeated visits, and it seemed to 
me that he knew every nook and corner 
in the town of Shakespeare’s birth. When 
he founded “Shakespeareana” he wrote 
about one thousand letters in reference 
to material for that periodical. I remem- 
ber seeing a letter from Matthew Ar- 
nold to Professor Smyth, dated some 
time in 1883, I think, declining an invita- 
tion to contribute an article to “Shake- 
speareana” by reason of the pressure of 
other engagements. 

Smyth was a keen traveler. For a 
score of years he rarely missed a summer 
in Europe, and the noble buildings and 
historic spots of England and the Conti- 
nent filled his mind with the thought and 
life of the Old World. He could have 
said with Tennyson’s Ulysses, “I am a 
part of all that I have met.” He was 
never the mere tourist, but had the happy 
faculty of lighting upon places unknown 
to the ordinary traveler. I recall the de- 
light with which he related incidents of 
his first visit to Greece; how at Athens 
he had sat down at breakfast with honey, 
gathered by the bees of Hymettus, upon 
the table ; how he had spent hours among 
the ruins of the Acropolis, gazing on the 
amber-hued columns, the first sight of 
which caused Cornelius Felton, that 
fine old Grecian, to burst into tears. 
And he would remark that he had 
reversed the famous journey of Horace 
by traveling from Brundisium to Rome. 
Indeed, whenever he spoke of the places 
of interest in Europe, from Edinburgh to 
Constantinople, he put guide-books to 
shame. His power of description was un- 
rivaled. 

I do not believe Smyth held a mere 
specialist in any high regard, although 
he often insisted that whatever subject 
one selected for study should be thor- 
oughly worked up. The principle of thor- 
oughness was exemplified in his own 
work. His little book on Philadelphia 
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Magazines and Their Contributors was the 
result of much labor and research, in- 
volving the turning over of hundreds of 
volumes of dusty and forgotten periodi- 
cals. He said that he had worked among 
the piles of old magazines and papers 
stripped to the waist, amid clouds of dust. 
He would never pass over any difficulty 
in the work in hand, but would carefully 
verify each statement and trace the truth 
through all kinds of literary mazes. 

His interests were broad and he read 
enormously. Indeed, the range of his 
reading was such as to suggest the stor- 
ies told of Macaulay, whom he somewhat 
resembled in the extraordinary power of 
his memory. He was a very good Ger- 
man scholar, had studied the earlier Ger- 
man texts with care, and read French 
with facility. He knew Anglo-Saxon 
well: but in every English branch Smyth 
was an expert. He could deliver im- 
promptu a most entertaining lecture upon 
any period of English literary history, 
and he usually told his hearers something 
that was new, or, at least, turned a fresh 
stream of ideas upon the subject. 

He collected many books and liked 
paintings and engravings. He knew 
nearly every man of letters of any promi- 
nence, and possessed many autograph 
letters from writers at home and abroad. 
His library contained numerous presenta- 
tion copies of books from the authors. 
He would willingly lend from his stores ; 
though he used to quote the story of the 
English gentleman who owned a mag- 
nificent library, but who invariably re- 
fused to lend his books, saying, as he 
pointed to the well-filled shelves: “No, I 
never lend my books. All the volumes 
you see there are borrowed.” He had a 
touch of the bibliophile, however, and I 
remember that he once pointed out with 
the joy of a treasure-hunter a first Amer- 
ican edition of Tristram Shandy, picked 
up from a bookseller’s stall for a trifling 
sum. 

There were many who expected Pro- 
fessor Smyth to end his career in the 
chair of English literature in some great 
university. He had received offers from 
several colleges, at various times, but his 
attachment to the High School was very 
deep. The department of English was 
brought to its present high standard 
through his efforts, and even had he 
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voluntarily relinquished his position and 
gone elsewhere, I am sure his heart 
would have remained in the old school. 
He would, no doubt, have gained wider 
recognition in the chair of a university, 
and his equipment would have made him 
a valuable member of any faculty. But 
it may be questioned whether he could 
have done work more profitable and in- 
spiring, or sown the seeds of culture in 
a more fruitful soil; and all who know 
the facts will agree that his career of 
twenty-one years in the High School is 
one of the most interesting, as it is one 
of the most admirable, records in the 
history of American pedagogy. 

His great work on Franklin, as he saw 
it brought to an end, must have afforded 
Smyth much satisfaction. There was a 
fly in the ointment, however, for the 
biography of Franklin, as originally pre- 
pared, exceeded the space limits set by 
the publishers. A volume in addition to 
the original ten was denied him, and the 
manuscript was cut down to keep within 
the mark arbitrarily set. It is to be re- 
gretted that this was done, as every 
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reader of the Life of Franklin will realize 
that that part of the work is !acking in 
fulness and shows the marks of inordi- 
nate compression. 

It is hard for those who knew Pro- 
fessor Smyth to think of him as gone 
forever. On a cloudy afternoon in early 
May the funeral services were held in 
the old house in Germantown where 
Smyth lived during his last years. Scores 
of friends and former students over- 
flowed the porches and filled the lawns. 
There was something inexpressibly sad 
and touching in that silent crowd of 
mourners; and as the beautiful Epis- 
copal service was read nothing broke 
upon the clergyman’s voice but the soft 
blowing of the damp spring air in the 
ancient trees, and the chirp of a bird 
the boughs overhead. What a flood of 
memories it brought to all who stood 
there! But he was gone, with his rich 
and full mind, his charming presence and 
inimitable conversation. Singularly appro- 
priate seemed that old Roman salutation 
when parting for the last time: Frater, 
ave atque vale! 


Long Junes Ago 


A Memory of Professor Albert Henry Smyth 


By John Russell Hayes 


EYOND the sighing boughs that snow 
Their blossoms on thy early grave, 

I hear thy voice—long Junes ago— 
Far on the swinging ocean wave. 


Long Junes ago—ah, what delights, 
And how did youthful hearts rejoice 

To listen through long dreamy nights, 
Hearing thy golden-cadenced voice! 


Long dreamy nights when all around 
The golden moonlight softly fell, 
And poesy’s enchanting sound 
Wove from thy lips a dreamy spell. 


Enchanting sound, enchanting lore, 

Long Junes ago, in soft mid-sea! 
Enchanted, too, Killarney’s shore, 

Whose pensive charm we shared with thee 


Killarney’s shore where “sweet and far” 
The horns of elf-land faintly blew, 

And every storied “cliff and scar” 
With thee for guide we swiftly knew. 


Gray cliff and scar through endless years 
Stand up and take the storm and sun; 

Oh, why must flow our wistful tears 
When Heaven calls a gifted one! 


Our wistful tears for thee must flow, 
And wistful hearts must grateful be 

For golden nights—long Junes ago— 
Made magical by song and thee. 


[Reprinted from the Philadelphia “Ledger’’] 























WATCHING THE WorRLD Go By 


Photograph by Benjamin W. Guppy 
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Photographic Beginnings and Achievements 


By Joseph K. Dixon 


f HAT fairy genius shall paint for us 
' the birth of this wizard child—a 
; shadow image on a_ sensitized 

plate! From out the mysterious 


and mystic darkness, by aid of lens and 
chemical, there emerges an exact coun- 
terpart of the loved and gracious form. 


Turn the key that opens the door of 
sixtv-eight years ago, and Louis Daguerre 
sits in his little Paris shop dreaming— 
dreamers have moved the world. He be- 
lieved that he could reproduce and hold 
a shadow image on a silver plate. His 
persistence in this belief almost cost him 





Miss DRAPER 


From the first photograph made in America 


What alchemist has touched the plate 
with magic fingers? We are so accus- 
tomed to the stress and push of our mod- 
ern times that we miss the romance hoy- 
ering over those dim hints of a science 
and an art that to-day have become uni- 
versal, indispensable and inspiring. 








a place in a padded cell. Not only Da- 
guerre’s wife, but one of the leading phy- 
sicians of Paris, believed that a man with 
such “hallucinations” should forthwith be 
hurried to an insane asylum—only his 


successful achievements saved him from 
this sad fate. 
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PFLICAN ISLAND 


Photograph by Frank Chapman 


Move on from 1839 to the year 1842— 
not long—and we see Fox Talbot, in the 
Midlands of England, perfecting the 
Daguerre system, making and marking a 
new era in the magic art. Talbot estab- 
lished the science. It was a laborious 
and painstaking process. The man who 
essayed to take photographs in those days 
was compelled to carry his dark room 
with him and sensitize his plates on the 
spot. The chemicals used rendered his 
hands and his arms to the elbow as black 
as tar. This was the “wet plate” period. 

Now the figures on the dial mean 
something. Part the draperies and you 
look upon the first photograph taken in 
America. Dr. John W. Draper, professor 
of chemistry in the University of New 


York, made this photograph sixty-six 
years ago. The subject was his sister, 
Miss Anna Catherine Draper. Miss 


Draper sat on the roof of the University 
building, Theodore Winthrop’s Chrysalis 
College. The exposure required six full 
minutes, in the bright glare of a summer’s 
sun—the face covered with a thick, white, 
metallic powder. And this was not a 
negative from which prints might be 
made, but simply a positive that ended 
with the taking. Miss Draper has only 
been dead about five years. Photogra- 
phy, then, from its first crude beginnings 
to its present-day perfection, has been 





achieved within the span of a single 
human life. 

How would the Parisians of Daguerre’s 
day regard the photographic wonders of 
our day? The equipment is in operation 
that will give you a picture of the air 
waves following the flight of a bullet from 
a Maxim rifle, as well as the bullet that 
speeds toward its mark; of sound waves 
that vibrate melody in an organ tube; of 
the mountains in the moon—the faraway 
stellar spaces beyond the reach of the 
most powerful telescope constructed by 
the genius of man. 

Touching practical, everyday photog- 
raphy with a hand-camera, that might be 
called the “photography of the masses,” 
there are achievements quite as remark- 
able. 

The human eye is marvelous, with its 
eight thousand different mechanical con- 
trivances, but, unaided, the human eye 
cannot distinguish the wing of a hum- 
ming-bird when poised before a flower; 
yet the Graflex camera—held in the hand 
—with its focal plane shutter working at 
one one-thousandth of a second, will give 
you a record of that wing, so that you 
can take an inventory of its outspread 
feathers. Here it may be noted that the 
time of the exposure for the photograph 
of the humming-bird is four hundred and 
thirty-four thousand times faster than the 
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HuMMING-BIRD ON WING 


Photograph by J. T. Dye 


time required to make Miss Draper’s pic- 
ture. 

There is another chapter to this prog- 
ress. In 1885 came “the dry plate’”—old 
things had passed away. Then followed 
quickly the “roll film,” but the dark-room 
still held sway; all loading and unloading 
of the cameras with both plates and films 
had to be done in the dark-room, as well 
as developing. Still a new era dawns. 
Tripods, focusing cloths, heavy, cumber- 
some apparatus, the dark-room, with its 
ruby light and stuffy atmosphere, are now 
all banished. A folding pocket kodak, 
light, portable; a roll film that can be 
loaded and unloaded in daylight, and 
moreover that, using the daylight devel- 
oping tank, can be developed in daylight 
—lo! the photographic miracle has been 
wrought, and photography marches in the 
van of every phase of the progressive 
life of our times. 

Commerce uses it. The half-tones in 
this article were made by its use instead 
of the engraver’s art. Newspapers use it. 
There is more in a photograph than a full 
page of text. It is used as evidence in 
court. The detective uses it, shooting his 
lens through the buttonhole of his coat. 
The explorer uses it to reveal the cen- 
tury-hidden treasures of buried cities. 
The traveler uses it to bring back the in- 
spirations of unscaled mountain heights 
and the thundering tides against a Corn- 





wall coast. The United States Govern- 
ment has an army of photographers em- 
ployed this very moment, photographing 
the passes in South America, and the 
fortifications and coasts of foreign coun- 
tries. 

All the way down from the expedition 
sent by our Government to foreign lands 
to photograph the corona of the sun in 
the recent great eclipse, there is a multi- 
tudinous army with simple hand cameras 
and daylight films, making a record of 
our times. The conception is stupendous, 
a twentieth-century pictorial record. 
Architecture, monuments, civic and na- 
tional customs—a thousand volcanoes like 
Vesuvius could not bury a record of our 
times. 

There is, further, a contrasted idea that 
for a moment startles us. Sixty-eight 
years ago photography nearly wrecked a 
home, because the angel in that home 
thought photography had wrecked a 
mind. Sixty-eight years later photogra- 
phy is the recording-angel of the home. 
It is the delineator of home joys and 
home festivals. The little black box, or 
the folding pocket kodak, gives us a home 
diary. Shakespeare, in splendid phrase, 
tells us that “childhood holds the sceptre 
of the race.” The camera gives usa 
picture of that sceptre. The wee toddler 
on a first birthday, and then all the sweet 
succeeding birthdays—we need not de- 
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pend upon tradition or musty old diaries 
to tell us how some king among men 
looked in his first pair of trousers. Then 
there is the doorstep in the old home- 
stead, where as children we spent so 
many happy hours; the old path that led 
down to the well. How like a flood the 
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proprietorship of the whole solar system 
—his tenderness, which was like a prayer 
set to music. Mother—her hand always 
had a touch of healing in it—crowned 
and sceptered with patience and love; at 
the sound of her voice all other discord- 
ant notes were driven into exile. Little 





THREADING THE NEEDLE 


Photograph by Nancy Ford Cones 


years have rolled on since then; we can't 
quite make out the nooks and corners, 
we wish we could. What a treasure the 
“home-diary” now becomes! 

Father, as we remember him, his look, 
his gesture, his dignity that suggested the 


ones who waded the earth-stream here, 
as now they wade some other stream in 
the geography of God—all this, and 
more—gives photography the preémi- 
nence of turning hearth-stone harmonies 
into hearth-stone immortalities. 
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The Camera as an Interpreter of Nature 





By Joseph K. Dixon 


If thou art worn and hard beset with sorrows 

That thou would’st forget, 

If thou would’st read a lesson, that will keep 

Thy heart from fainting, and thy soul from 
sleep: 

Go to the woods and hills! No tears 

Dim the sweet look that nature wears. 


HE first tidings of spring—how the 
thought exhilarates! A new life 
in the sunshine, a sweeter breath 
in the south wind, a new rapture 
in the green fields and reanimated wood- 
lands, a new glory in the blossoming 
orchards. Life swings outward on its 
hinges. We have heard the call; our feet 
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but little money, but so long as we use 
our eyes faithfully everything that they 
see under the sky is ours.” 

Just here, the statement in my theme 
is verified. There is always more in the 
photograph than the eye can see. The 
human eye is full of wonder, but the 
lens is more wonderful. A great special- 
ist has declared that the most wonderful 
piece of single mechanism in the world 
is the human eye. It opens and closes its 
soft shutters over thirty thousand times 
a day; it is never at rest when open. It 
has the power to see the point of a cam- 





THE First ROBIN 


Photographs by Dr. J. K. Dixon 


are quick to go. Banners of green wave 
us welcome; the purling brook sings to 
us. 

What more resplendent picture! Ten 
thousand daisies and buttercups gleam- 
ing across the meadows; violets by the 
wayside; gardens that make the heart 
swell with a great rapture—we may not be 
able to compass these untold floral treas- 
ures as a personal possession, but they 
may still be ours. The Marquis of Car- 
tabas said to “Puss in Boots”: “Wes have 





bric needle, and that which is a thousand 
times finer, the stinger of a honey-bee, 
and then the power to sweep away to the 
burning disc of the sun, over ninety mil- 
lions of miles away. The lens is micro- 
scopic where the eye is general; the lens 
amplifies where the eye is circumscribed ; 
the lens sweeps the horizon where the eye 
takes in only the tree-tops. 

The lens is man’s third eye, and when 
it opens it focuses a world of beauty, a 
matchless panorama of splendor. There 
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are no lapses of memory with the film; 
accuracy, permanency, completeness are 
its triple qualifications. From this scien- 
tifically correct view-point the camera be- 
comes an instrument that will not only 
preserve the wealth of this summer rec- 
ord, but will yield revelations of floral 
beauty we did not have the time to study 
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fore it now. All the chemistry of the soil, 
all the hurrying force of the sap, all the 
kisses of sun and south wind have, like 
an army of toilers, been working upon 
that tree. Behold it radiant with count- 
less buds bursting into pink and white— 
a veritable summer snow-storm, with the 
crystals all fastened at the end of a sway- 





APPLE-BLOSSOMS OF SNOW 


Photograph by Dr. J. 


and could not have with infinite 
leisure. 

There is more. The camera gives us 
a double interpretation of the wonders 
and glories of nature—not only does the 
lens see more and see farther than the 
human eye, but the very fact of trying to 
see in company with the lens gives us the 
habit of an intelligent and discriminating 
observation, which is the practical side of 
any man’s education. Again, nature 
never deceives us; here we find no trea- 
son—the soul in such communion grows 
large because it is associated with the 
purest thoughts of God. To study beauty 
and purity closely is to absorb something 
of their spirit, and to aspire to a similar 
beauty and purity of life. 

An apple tree amid the snows and 
sterility of winter is commonplace. Open 
the shutter of your lens as you stand be- 


seen 
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ing twig. And more, a fragrance that 
leaps all barriers, and makes way against 
a head wind, fills all the place where you 
are. By the aid of your camera that tree 
shall blossom for you amid the snows of 
December. 

Lifting its modest yellow crown in the 
same orchard you may find the dear, 
common old dandelion. Amid all this 
riot of spring bloom an army of interro- 
gation points has peopled your thought. 
Is there a single flower that blooms every 
month of the year, and that flowers 
around the world? The dandelion is your 
answer. Lowell has been called the Poet 
Laureate of the Dandelion: 


Dear common flower that grow’st beside the 
way, 

Fringing the dusty way with harmless gold. 

Gold. such as thine ne’er drew the Spanish prow 

Through the primeval hush of Indian seas. 





oe 


Alexander wept because there were no 
more worlds to conquer. The dandelion 
is the Alexander of the floral kingdom. 

Hold a moment. The miracle of the 
spring is just as full of glory as the 
pageant of the autumn. The harbinger 
of it all is the robin. Strolling on my 
lawn last year, when the summer was 
young, I came across a baby robin that 
had just left its nest, and, wishing to get 
the little creature as nearly life size as 
possible I ran into the house for my 
kodak and portrait attachment. And 
when I pointed the shining eye of the 
lens toward it the frightened little thing 
lifted its own head and sent back an an- 
swering gleam from its own eve. And 
here you have my robin—‘The redbreast, 
sacred to the household gods.” There 
is a legend full of pathos and passion 
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Since which, proud hour for thee and thine, 
As an especial sign of grace, 

God pours like sacramental wine, 

Red signs of favor o’er thy race. 


Thus your robin picture is filled with 
poetry and passion, sentiment and song. 

There is no vandalism like bird van- 
dalism, and there are few joys compara- 
ble to bird photography. By the aid of 
your camera you may go forth into the 
great sanctuary of the woods and bring 
back the birds, the birdlings and the nest, 
and still leave the birds to sing in the 
great wide open sky. 

The woods woo us—the great brother- 
hood of trees. To walk hither amid the 
stately silences—the century-like repose, 
shot here and there by a lost sunbeam— 
how little and trivial seem our earth 
affairs. The forces of the world seem 





THE ORCHARD IN FULL BLOOM 


Photograph by Dr. J. K. Dixon 


which has found expression in many a 
poem: how, when Christ was toiling up 
Mount Calvary, a robin plucked a thorn 
from out his crown and held it pendant 
in his beak, the blood running down and 
staining his breast red. 





held in suspense. The architecture of 
this great Nature-Cathedral, the sighing 
of the pines, as though the angels were 
at vesper song, lead us to join the cease- 
less anthem of reverence and worship. 
To know the anatomy of a tree, to be- 
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THE HEART OF THE Woops 


Photograph by Dr, J. K. Dixon 


come familiar with the beauty of the 
wood-grain used in decorative art, to 
realize that an ordinary tree in the five 
months of its foliage will evaporate over 
twenty-eight hundred gallons of water, 
that every leaf that flings its green blade 
to the sun and the wind is a starch fac- 
tory, converting the oxygen and the car- 
bonic acid gases in the atmosphere into 
starch, gives to the forest a double and 
an increasing fascination. 

Higher than the trees reach the moun- 
tains—sublime in their loftiness and soli- 
tude. In these weird chasms, these sub- 
lime and towering heights, God has piled 
up some of his mightiest thoughts. We 
are accustomed to think of the moun- 
tains as the reservoir of the clouds and 
the water-shed of the continent. We 
come down from great heights to com- 
mon levels when we speak thus; moun- 
tains are the aristocracy of the landscape. 
They are a great and glorious architec- 


ture, “snowy summits old in_ story,” 
stretching away like long lines of 








molten silver, shimmering in the sun- 
light. Granite bayonets that pierce the 
blue, thundering waterfalls that deaden 
all other sounds, titanic masonry piled 
up into columns, domes, pinnacles, arches 
and architraves—until they seem to be 
the unfinished work of some architect 
who had planned more than he could 
execute. Here the soul is confounded, 
and we reach out long hands for infinity, 
for eternity. Here God Almighty has 
written his supreme autograph. 

How many times have we said: “Could 
I but gather up in my two hands all of 
this far stretch of splendor and inspira- 
tion, I would never again grovel amid low 
things. My feet would always walk the 
high table-lands.” But your hands can 
only carry a pebble; like the purposes of 
Jehovah the granitic and towering struc- 
tures remain, yet with your camera you 
may make a geography of these inspira- 
tions. You may have a picture of that 
sublime organ gallery where the tall 
pines were reeds, and the infinite music 
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SUNSET ON LAKE MICHIGAN 


Photograph by Dr. J. K. Dixon 











THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


Photograph by Sumner W, Matteson 


of heaven swept your soul; and amid the 
dull routine of the level, dusty plain, with 
its common drudgery, your photograph 
will recall the sweet, solemn voices of 
that majestic mountain hymn—and you 
have forgotten to be tired. 

Above the mountains, and trailing like 
a wedding garment along the peaks, we 
have the clouds. There are few more 
inspiring or informing pastimes than to 
study and photograph the clouds. Shel- 
ley’s poem on the clouds is bewildering 
in its fascinations. We have been mis- 
guided if we have ever thought that the 
mountains formed the clouds—the clouds 
form the mountains. The peaks, the 
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as we have stood on the shore of the sea 
and peered far out where billow has fol- 


lowed billow endlessly on. Our hearts 
have been thrilled at the long battle line 
of breakers, the sibilant hiss of the spray, 
the eternal roar as wave beats upon 
wave, in seven-fold anger hurling them- 
selves against the beetling crags, and our 
thought has been populous with the his- 
tory of victorious armies. 

The sea is a magical mirror; the l'ghts 
and shadows, the glory and the gleam of 
the ocean pathway are forever a marvel 
and an inspiration. The surface of the 
sea mingles with its own coloring every 
shade of sun and sky, until it transcends 





WAVES AT BRIGHTON 


Photograph by Mrs. J. 


precipices, the jagged cliffs, have all been 
carved by these mighty, but silent, archi- 
tects of the skies. Like white sea-gulls 
they float across the pavement of the 
skies—self-willed clouds, cumulus clouds, 
that having carved the mountains, pile 
themselves into mountain-like masses, 
gathering their cohorts for the coming 
storm, until the whole heavens are black 
with rage, pouring forth fire, as though 
they were an inverted volcano. 

In fellowship with the mountains 
the clouds there is the call of the 





and 
sea. 


How infantile has seemed our little world 
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all other beautiful things in this old round 
world. 

The finer qualities of our souls are 
stirred by the sight of a sunset at sea, the 
refined and subtle beauty makes new 
frontiers for our emotion, and the shim- 
mering pathway across the silver sea 
awakens memories and gives birth to 
new aspirations. Our third eye again, 
with its film brain, retains for us through 
all the long years this gold and silver 
mosaic of creation. 

The tides are pulled upon by all the 
stars—sublime spectacle! Whether ris- 
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ing three feet along some sand-strewn 
shore, or plunging down the Bay of 
Fundy seventy feet above the ebb, we 
may carry with us in miniature their 
white plumes of victory. 

The eagle that soars against the blue 
can never be crowded back into the shell 
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many waters” speaks his soul into a 
larger being. As in the days of old it is 
like the bush that burned, but not a leaf 
was hurt. 

Niagara is the world’s shortest, but it 
is the world’s wildest river. As men 
catalog wonders Niagara stands first. 
Because the indescribable can never be 








NIAGARA FALLS 


where it was nested amid the treeless 
Photograph by Dr, J. 
crags. No more can the soul that has 


reveled in the awful sublimity of Niagara 
remain in “the low vaulted past.” He 
craves, and must have, “a more stately 
mansion.” His thoughts are wide with 


the wideness of the sea; the “sound of 
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described, because the infinite can never 
be put into the finite, Niagara can never 
find a voice in the speech of man. It is 
a symbol of God’s majesty. Like incense 
upon an altar where the fire never goes 
out, the spray rises above the waters, 











where, it is said, five million tons of 
water fall in a given hour. More than 
the memory of it, more than the printed 
page, your picture will call you to stand 
again where this august river pours its 
unceasing tide. 

He who loves nature can never be dull. 
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It :s weil, therefore, for us tc realize how 
much of this world is beautiful. We 
revel in a volume of Ruskin, our hearts 
leap with Coleridge in his hymn to Mont 
Blanc, we soar with Milton amid the 
stately pzeons of his Paradise Lost, we 
tremble at the tragedies of Shakespeare ; 





A MINNESOTA FOREST IN WINTER 


Photograph by Dr. J. K, Dixon 


She loves in return and rewards without 
stint. Not only 


The ragged cliff 
Has a thousand faces in a thousand hours, 


but this is true of the tamest pasture. 
One of the greatest joys that can come 
to a human life is the love cf loveliness. 





but our camera unfolds and interprets for 
us another and a greater volume, fresh 
from the Maker’s hands. The river is 
born amid the everlasting hills, the vales 
take up the lullaby, and there is poured 
upon our heads the incense of the broken 
spikenard box of a whole century of sum- 
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BELOW MINNEHAHA FALLS 
K, Dixon 


Photograph by Dr. J. 


mers. Every common thing becomes an 
uncommon thing, and the world wears a 
transfigured look. 

Not alone shall we find interest and 
profit in the vesture of green which robes 
the earth, in the royal hues of the flower, 
in mountain, sea, and sky. Nature has 
completed her cycle, the harvest has been 
gathered, the air has no song in it, there 
is no longer the flash of some swift 
wing. 

Announced by all the trumpets of the sky 

Arrives the snow— 
silent and white the snow-flake falls, 
shaped by the same law that shaped the 
earth and the stars. Indeed, it is rather 
a “snow-star.” 

Never a knight errant wore such robes 
as the Frost King. From out the pavil- 
ions of the north he arrays his forces on 
the field in a single night. The pines are 
as white as shrouds with white tassels 
and fringes. Into what fantastic wild- 
ness the snow forms, into most perfect 





curves, scrolls of Ionic capitals that are 
carved without aid of hammer, mallet or 
chisel. What a crash of jewels as you 
walk among the snowy white spears 
standing guard on every side, with tufts 
of snow hanging on pole and bough like 
Grenadier plumes. 

There are few sights more enchanting 
than a forest when it is ice-coated and 
snow-crowned, when the sun gets over 
in the west and shines through all, 
touching with crimson fires the unmelted 
ice. 

The mist gathers over tree and shrub, 
a filmy shroud, as though an apple tree 
had reversed the order of nature’s law 
and had blossomed out of due time—but 
the bloom is cold, and it bears no fruit, 
save the fruit of a great joy and the 
quick heaving of the breast at a sight so 
full of wonder. Your faithful lens will 
record in permanent form these dissolv- 
ing frost fringes, and will hold them for 
you as though winter had an eternal 
reign. 














The Timely Author 


By Isaac F. Marcosson 


VER since American publishing be- 
came a sort of first aid to timeli- 
ness, and a willing repository for 
human documents, I have been 

wondering to what perilous heights of 
the strenuous this fashion in fiction would 
lead. It has found its expression in a 
novelization of everything ranging from 
a political ambition to a packing-house 
odor. What is to come next? A com- 
mendable desire to create some enduring 
form of literary art that did not hang on 
a peg of contemporary event, or a novel 
with some distinction, seems to have be- 
come a mere incidental activity these 
lively “best-selling” days. 

Of course, hitching a book to a sensa- 
tional public upheaval means progressive 
publishing. It is productive of much pub- 
licity and sometimes of royalties. But this 
matter of timeliness has served another 
and somewhat philanthropic purpose. It 
is a real boon to the novelist, or rather 
to the maker of books. Before some of 
our best-known novels became elongated 
editions of the daily newspapers the au- 
thor sat with wrinkled brow, quiescent 
mind and all-absorbed attention, waiting 
for the Muse to touch him with the white 
light of inspiration. Often he waited a 
long time. 

But what happens these days, when the 
author tunes his inspiration to the pre- 
vailing public mood? He does not sit 
with fevered brow—rather with fevered 
pen—or soul strained ‘to high receptive- 
ness. He simply reads the magazines and 
newspapers, and, with the aid of a collec- 








tion of well-assorted press clippings, sees 
the divine light that points the way to 
“literature.” He has only to pick a good 
lively public topic, discover something to 
reform, and then gear the literary ma- 
chinery to it; and lo, he rides the fierce 
pace to best-selling fame. All the while 
the demagogue, the political spell-binder, 
and the saviour of the people generally, 
become his unconscious press agents. It 
may be politics, religion, war or sociology. 
The mere matter of a subject counts for 
very little. The psychological moment 
is the thing. All the novelist needs, then, 
is the aforesaid burning subject, with a 
vivid and picturesque style; and the re- 
sult is a timely novel with all the latest 
trimmings. The publisher and his pub- 
licity promoter do the rest. Before you 
know it there is a literary conflagration. 
These books make our old friends the 
“books with a purpose” and the “prob- 
lem novels” look like kindergarten tracts. 

The timely author does not believe in 
the literary tradition that reality kills the 
imagination. Rather does he believe that 
it aids and abets the function. It looks 
as if he had designs upon the prerogatives 
of the daily newspaper, and perhaps we 
may live to see the latest best-selling 
novel edited up to the last minute, and 
beating the press at its own game by 
being sold on the streets by the newsboys. 
This would give Mr. Hearst, for exam- 
ple, an excellent opportunity to go into 
the book publishing business and create 
a new and lurid school of fiction. It would 
be great for the authors while it lasted. 
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It would be a good idea to inject a lit- 
tle old-fashioned seasonableness into 
books and put the lid on the timely thing. 
But even seasonableness would be a haz- 
ardous performance for nature-writers as 
long as President Roosevelt writes criti- 
cism with a Big Stick, and claims the 
whole nature preserve for himself. 

Writing about the seasonableness of 
books reminds me of a story about Eu- 
gene Field. He preceded the timely 
habit, but he had a good sense of the 
humor of publishing. Someone asked 
him what three books he should select in 
case he happened to be marooned on that 
proverbial desert island which has fur- 
nished so much “copy” and speculation 
for years. He replied: 

“T think I’d take Wild Animals, How to 
Treat with the Cannibals, and Mrs. Rorer’s 
Cook Book.” Aiter a moment’s reflection 
he added: “I guess I’d have to cut out 
the cook book, for its recipes are for the 
gas-stove only.” But this is a diversion 
from timeliness. The truth of the matter 
is that timeliness has almost run away 
with itself. It has not created literature, 
for you cannot serve your art and preach 
at the same time. The timely author 
who sets his worldly hope upon render- 
ing a great public service might well bear 
in mind the fact that while Charles Dick- 
ens set all England to talking about her 
schools with Nicholas Nickleby, he also 
created the Pickwick Papers; and that al- 
though Charles Reade turned the light 
upon prison scandals and abuse with Jt 
Is Never Too Late to Mend, he likewise en- 
riched literature with The Cloister and the 
Hearth. The moral is obvious. 

Let us have a quiet hour. If we don't, 
our fiction will need the rest cure. Cer- 
tainly the readers will. 


Fiction and the Middle Class 


By Louise Maunsell Field 


URING the early years of the 

twentieth century the City of New 

York was inhabited solely by mil- 

lionaires and a_ few poverty- 
stricken laborers.” 

Should some unforeseen catastrophe 
blot out this great city and its records, 
the above would be the conclusion forced 
upon the student who tried to make for 
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himself a mental picture of modern New 
York, and was obliged to depend for his 
data upon the novels and stories of the 
period. Careful reading and research, if 
confined by necessity to these materials, 
would convince him that the dwellings 
were of four kinds only—superb hotels, 
Fifth Avenue palaces, a few comfortable 
but sadly old-fashioned houses on or near 
Gramercy Park, and a multitude of more 
or less squalid tenements; for these only 
figure in the tales of to-day. Our imag- 
inary student would soon come to know 
the heroine of perfect beauty who 
“whirled away in her up-to-date motor 
car,” who “was the cynosure of all eyes 
as she swept into her box” at the Opera 
or the Horse Show, who was clad in the 
“magnificent sables” with which the mod- 
ern writer loves to deck his leading lady, 
oblivious of the fact that on a young 
woman sables are not only out of place, 
but unbecoming. This young lady and her 
“luxurious home on the Avenue” he 
would soon know very well; and he 
might also meet the poor girl, living in 
a “wretched tenement,” who “tramped 
wearily along” for miles because she 
could not pay five cents carfare, while 
her “thin garments were pierced by the 
icy wind.” The males of these two spe- 
cies, their friends and environment, he 
would doubtless become fairly familiar 
with, but there his acquaintance with 
modern New York would certainly end. 
Of course, he would encounter more 
than one heroine, and a number of heroes, 
whose incomes were more than a hun- 
dred and less than a hundred thousand 
dollars a year, but the surroundings, the 
atmosphere, would invariably be the 
same. He would frequently find his sym- 
pathy claimed for the struggles of a 
woman to “keep up” with her “smart” 
friends while unable to afford more than 
half a dozen new gowns a season; or 
for a hero’s “hopeless”—but always ulti- 
mately successful—passion for a great 
heiress. His admiration and applause, 
too, would be frequently demanded for 
the marvelous self-sacrifice shown by a 
young woman in marrying the man with 
whom she was “desperately” in love, de- 
spite the fact that his means were so 
small as to render him unable to pay 











more than the pitiful sum of forty thou- 
sand dollars for their future home! 

This condition of our present-day fic- 
tion suggests remarkable financial pros- 
perity, or the extreme reverse, on the 
part of our authors, if it be that they 
exercise their powers of artistic repro- 
duction upon the life which they know 
by personal and familiar experience. 
Here, truly, is food for reflection! 

3ut surely, among the army of writers 
who have won, or are intent upon win- 
ning their spurs, there must be at least 
a few who belong to the vast multitude 


living neither in hovels’ nor _pal- 
aces, who by birth are of the great 
middle class—the middle class whose 


members neither motor nor walk, but use 
the street cars or subway, and occasion- 
ally treat themselves to the luxury of a 
cab; who go to the opera and sit con- 
tentedly in the balcony; who have plenty 
to eat and drink, but do not indulge ex- 
tensively in champagne. We hear a good 
deal nowadays about “local color;” un- 
fortunately, the only hues our painters of 
manners seem to have eyes for are the 
scarlet and gold of one extreme, the 
grey and hlack of the other. What be- 
comes of the intermediate tints? 

For in this great, neglected middle 
class there must be good and evil, joy 
and sorrow, sin and virtue, tragedy and 
comedy, without end. A woman’s capac- 
ity for feeling does not depend upon the 
number of her jewels, nor a man’s upon 
his ability to keep a steam yacht. The 
eternal sex question, so beloved of the 
novelist, must enter into these lives, too, 
though its echoes, perhaps, ring not 
quite so loudly through the divorce 
courts. 

Yet it may be that the middle class has 
only itself to blame for the neglect be- 
stowed upon it by latter-day writers. 
Demand, as we all know, has a direct re- 
lation to supply, in fiction as in every- 
thing else; and since it is this very mid- 
dle class which forms the bulk of the 
novel-reading public, it seems probable 
that it is in order to please this class that 
authors follow the example of Mr. 
Arthur Pendennis, who “promoted all his 
characters at the request of his pub- 
lishers,” turning his hero from a baron 


into a young Duke, his villain from a 
mere commoner into a Viscount. 


Can 
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this be so? Is it possible that the middle 
class of this great stronghold of democ- 
racy is to the full as snobbish as were 
those Londoners of whom Thackeray 
wrote: “From the Author they will take 
nothing but Fleet Ditch; from the Au- 
thoress only the finest of rose-water”? 
Perish the thought! We must seek an- 
other explanation, and we find this one 
ready to our hand: that it is only a genius 
like Thackeray himself, or that unique 
and unapproachable writer, Jane Austen, 
who can deal adequately with the middle 
class! 

Lesser scribes need the glamor of wealth, 
the horror of extreme poverty, to help 
out their tales and make them interest- 
ing. For their heroine they require the 
aid of that kind of pathos so admirably 
described by George Eliot, which, 
“should she wander into a swamp, lies 
partly, so to speak, in her having on her 
satin shoes.” The contrast between mud 
and satin shoes seems to be the one 
which makes the strongest appeal to the 
writer of modern fiction. And—let us 
whisper it very softly—his ideas about 
the cut and shape of the aforesaid satin 
shoes are sometimes exceedingly amus- 
ing to the wearers thereof. 

It may be that we shall have to wait 
for an historian of the middle class until 
the advent of that long-looked for, often 
announced, but not yet arrived, person- 
age, the “Great American Novelist.” 
Certain it is, that unless a vast change 
comes over the spirit of fiction, he—or 
why not she?—will find a huge, practi- 
cally untilled field ready and waiting; 
right here in this much abused, much 
loved, much written about, City of New 


York. 


In Defense of Readers 
By Anne Pendleton 


N a dreary waste of new novels 
with which a season of active dul- 
ness had cumbered a reviewer's 
table, I recently came upon a new 
edition of Wuthering Heights. The con- 
tact of the book was magical. From 
apathy, a most charming eagerness seized 
me. The people, passions, and mad 
deeds conjured up by the gentle little 
spinster of Haworth lived again on the 
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wind-swept moor. And through a long 
afternoon, and far into the night, I fol- 
lowed the fortunes of poor Emily 
Bronté’s dream people. 

Surely here was a text for a literary 
sermon. Why should a solitary tale from 
the pen of an unschooled and long dead 
girl glow with an interest that put to 
shame the correct commonplaceness of 
some score of new authors fitted with 
every modern equipment for the perfec- 
tion of their craft? 

The question seems mystifying, and 
yet, after all, the answer is not far to find. 
We have overdone the matter of mental 
education, we have gone book-mad. We 
coddle, praise and glorify our friends who 
write books, when in justice we ought 
to hang our heads in shame that so many 
men and women of real ability and seem- 
ing good taste are willing to cumber the 
world’s book-shelves with the stuff they 
call literature, stuff which in truth is not 
even poor enough to be called “trash.” 
It is too miserably well done to throw 
away, too lifeless to keep. It deserves 
no resting-place on the whole of our tight 
little globe, and yet for loyalty’s sake we 
will give it room in the precious limits of 
our best-loved library cases. 

We mistake education and the ability 
to write good English for that divine 
glow of genius, without some touch of 
which no story can be vital. Nor is this 
genius, despite the assurance of our com- 
fortable platitude, only an infinite capacity 
for taking pains. It is rather a divine 
spark, a light from heaven, which infinite 
pains may do well to cherish, but can 
never kindle. 

We eliminate the idea of genius. We 
make education universal, and instead of 
gaining strength by an occasional dam 
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we allow it to spread out in a thin and 
purposeless flood of mediocrity, bearing 
on its shallow bosom a full freight of 
purposeless literature. 

“As for the critics,’ says Mr. Cham- 
bers, “they would not be critics if they 
could write books ;” but I am content to 
believe that they do not write books for 
the very reason that they are critics, and 
am glad to praise heaven for their per- 
spicacity. 

“Oh, that mine enemy would write a 
book,” sang the psalmist—but woe is me 
now, it is my friend who has written it! 
And I must receive it, and con it over, 
and praise it and prize it, and give it shelf- 
room beside the greatest gifts of earth’s 
immortals! 

And this, when, if we must work, a 
hundred arts and crafts lure the skill, 
brain and hand—the binding of volumes 
into which master minds have already put 
the matter, the weaving of rugs and plait- 
ing of baskets, the modeling and decora- 
tion of beautiful pottery, the carving of 
wood, the setting of jewels, and the weld- 
ing and hammering into rare shapes of 
precious and homely metals; the winning 
from earth and air and cloud the wonder- 
ful shapes of innumerable fruits, flowers 
and herbs; and for those most blessed 
among us, the fashioning of the hearts of 
little children into perfect molds of high 
character and high intent. Will not the 
friends we call literary turn for a time 
from the ink-well and the typewriter, and 
produce something the world really 
needs? Give us leave to be grateful “for 
the songs that you keep back;” give us 
time to know the wealth we already pos- 
sess. Will you not, O writers, grant us 
a reprieve, sign an armistice? Will you 
not stop writing books? 
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Professor Andrew Fleming West, of 
the educating force of Princeton, has 
placed in his little book, American Liberal 
Education (Charles Scribner’s Sons), his 
article on the tutorial system, which he 
first delivered before The New England 
Association of Colleges and Preparatory 
Schools last October. It rapidly reviews 
the introduction of the system of special 
teachers for small groups of students 
which has revolutionized Princeton, and 
is certain to be introduced into every col- 
lege or leave that college hopelessly in 
the rear. Professor West wrote after a 
single year’s experiment. He is wisely 
conservative, but the two facts which 
mark his record are that a little ener- 
getic private enterprise raised in a few 
weeks $2,500,000 to carry out this experi- 
ment; and that the experiment itself in- 
stantly changed the face of the college 
world by making things intellectual the 
ordinary topic of conversation, by lead- 
ing men to study continuously and by 
increasing the amount of systematic read- 
ing. 

Were Professor West to write at 
the end of the second year of the experi- 
ment his testimony would be. still 
stronger. In other papers he discusses 
the present position of the faculty, with- 
out perhaps clearly appreciating that in 
the modern college the faculty is becom- 
ing differentiated into distinct classes, the 
heads of departments and those who di- 
rectly teach; so, too, in discussing stand- 
ards of graduate work he is not perhaps 
fully aware of the extent to which dull 
men turn to graduate study because it is 
easier to go on for three years more at a 
university than to go out into the world 
to wrestle for a post. Yet it is also 


true that graduate study gives the one 
opportunity of life to the man of pure 
intellectual powers who has begun to 
think before he receives his A. B., and 
wants to go on thinking. The book 
closes with a sketch which Professor 
West wrote for the Exposition of 1900, 
describing the American college from the 
standpoint of its work in the Middle 
States rather than in New England. 


A resident of this country and of Eng- 
land, lecturing in the latter and writing 
a book a year, Dr. Emil Reich, who be- 
gan with some general books about cur- 
rent politics, has, in Success in Life (Duf- 
field & Co.), turned sage. The preface 
shows that its author takes himself very 
seriously. He desires to be of service 
to the rising young Englishman, whose 
faults he sees and whose virtues he is un- 
able to appreciate. It is true, as the au- 
thor points out, that he is silent, on the 
surface stupid, and not adaptable, all of 
which a man with Dr. Reich’s training— 
Hun by birth and German by education— 
perceives. What he does not perceive is 
that these young men—like the Ameri- 
cans, over whose lack of systematic edu- 
cation he grieves—flung into a new situa- 
tion, pull themselves together and manage 
men, in spite of their neglect of almost 
every rule in the books. This reliance 
on system, and this lack of perception 
of the value of initiative, runs through 
all the closing discussion in this volume 
on the conditions of success in journal- 
ism, the professions, public life, and 
women at work. Samuel Smiles’ Jade 
in Germany is therefore interesting prin- 
cipally for its study of different national 
views. 
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Mr. Frederick Starr, of the staff of 
the Field Museum, Chicago, paid a visit 
to the Congo three years ago, for the pur- 
pose of collecting anthropological mate- 
rial. He recorded his observations in 
letters published in the Chicago “Tri- 
bune,” now republished in a thin book, 
The Truth About the Congo (Forbes & 
Co.). It gives the acute observation of 
a man trained in a specific field. Its lim- 
itation is in the tacit assumption that no 
abuses and no oppression exist in the 
Congo except such as he saw. This is 
the besetting temptation of the “man who 
has been there,” of whom Goethe warned 
us to beware. Mr. Starr’s personal posi- 
tion is throughout that of one who has 
no belief in the possibility of a negro civ- 
ilization, and the solitary summary of 
deep importance which he expresses is 
his declaration: “The adult native of the 
Congo is no child; he is a man, but a 
man different from ourselves. He repre- 
sents the end of a development, not the 
beginning.” 

This serious sentence sums the real 
issue in regard to the negro in the Congo 
valley. Is he a child or an old man? Mr. 
Starr has no question that he is the latter. 
He accepts the conclusion that industry 
can only be secured by force, that the 
white man is certain to be demoralized 
by contact with the tropics, and that mis- 
sionary effort, while well meaning, is 
conducted without sufficient knowledge 
to accomplish results of a permanent 
character. A distinct lack of capacity for 
weighing evidence is apparent in his at- 
tempt to compare the isolated justifiable 
acts during conflict of Major Waller in 
the Philippines with the widespread tes- 
timony of the existence of extensive bar- 
barity, after resistance has completely 
disappeared in the Congo. : 


* * X 


East of Suez, by Mr. Frederic Court- 
land Penfield (The Century Company) 
is the running narrative of a trip over the 
usual route, with the customary notes 
and photographs. Some of these are 
taken for the occasion, and some repre- 
sent the traveler’s work. It runs on page 
after page with the comment of the aver- 
age man, based on the customary books 
of reference, always attracting, as such 
books do, a certain amount of reading 
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from those who are interested in travel, 
exactly as they are interested in the 
fashion in which the daily newspaper 
presents history. It is an equal mistake 
to imagine that work like this has not 
its place in popular consumption, or to 
imagine that it adds to volumes of per- 
manent importance. Its pages are sin- 
gularly lacking in any special information 
or knowledge outside of the guide-book 


channel. 
* kK a 


Professor Charles De Garmo, in dis- 
cussing secondary education—Principles 
of Secondary Education (The Macmillan 
Company )—begins with a sound general- 
ization: that the difference between 
American and European secondary 
schools lies in the circumstance that edu- 
cation abroad looks to the training of 
classes, with the expectation that their 
members will continue in the class in 
which they are born, while American edu- 
cation looks to furnishing to every indi- 
vidual the opportunity to change and im- 
prove the conditions in which he lives. 

A professional Herbartian, Dr. De 
Garmo frankly accepts the view that stud- 
ies are to be measured, not by their value 
in formal discipline, though he admits 
some such effect is produced by any 
study, but by the direct value of their 
content. As each study only trains the 
mind in that particular study, with slight 
stimulus to other parts of the mind, it is 
indispensable that studies shall be selected 
with reference to their value in life. This 
leads to the conclusion that an elective 
system is necessary in the high school, as 
no one group of studies is equal to the 
task of formal discipline, and each group 
of students requires different studies. 

In discussing value and method of 
studies, Dr. De Garmo, while perpetually 
urging laboratory work, has a very dim 
idea of what laboratory work should be. 
In chemistry, for instance, he uncon- 
sciously assumes that a teacher will de- 
velop the science by experiment, while 
the chemist is perfectly well aware that 
the only educational value of chemistry 
is not in seeing experiments, but in fol- 
lowing each step of the science—a task 
which renders it necessary, if it is to be 
taught in the high school effectively, that 
this instruction should begin in the 








grammar-school grades. In the fine arts 
Dr. De Garmo seems wholly to miss the 
fact that, aside from technical training, 
the appreciation and history of fine arts 
should be taught as it already is in the 
Japanese high school, which a student 
leaves with a fair knowledge of the art 
of his own country and of other lands, 
two hours a week being devoted to this 
subject through the entire course. 

The blank ignorance of most high- 
school graduates in regard to the simplest 
art matter is one of the disgraceful facts 
in current American life. In dealing with 
literature Dr. De Garmo has also the true 
professional attitude toward the art of 
expression when he says of Butcher and 
Lang’s /liad or Odyssey: “These transla- 
tions give the poetic imagery and lack 
only the rhythm of the original hexa- 
meters.” The French professor quoted 
by Macaulay, who said that there was no 
use in any longer reading Homer, as ail 
his facts were now condensed in a single 
brief manual arranged alphabetically, was 
in precisely the same state of mind in 
regard to form. These limitations—on 
the one side ignorance of what labora- 
tory work really is, and on the other lack 
of comprehension of the value of form as 
the only expression of beauty known to 
man—hedge in Dr. De Garmo’s study of 
secondary education. He comes, how- 
ever, to his task having a thorough ac- 
quaintance with technical pedagogics. 
He sees all knowledge in its relation to 
the steam-heated recitation room, and 
after he has reviewed it from this stand- 
point he arranges a curriculum which will 
be an aid to anyone called to the task. 
It crowds the four years, but this is in- 
evitable in a transition period, when we 
have not yet learned what knowledge is 


necessary for life. An appendix gives 
courses in foreign schools. 
ok ok *K 


Dr. Paul Carus has brought together, 
in two useful volumes, various articles 
which have appeared in “The Open 
Court,” whose limitation is the desire to 
establish analogies at a time when our 
knowledge gives us acquaintance with 
things similar without information as to 
their relative growth. In Chinese Thought 
(The Open Court Publishing Company), 
Dr. Carus has described the development 
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of Chinese character so far as it is 
known. The occult ideas of Chinese life 
with which he connects Fengshui he de- 
scribes in such fragmentary shape as is 
now possibie, looking for similar phe- 
nomena in Semitic life, with no certainty 
that he is talking about the same thing. 
He is apparently unaware that the astro- 
nomical instruments at Peking were the 
gift of Louis XIV. While there is noth- 
ing particularly new in these pages, or in 
its summary, for instance, of different 
views of the zodiac, there is collected 
here—well illustrated—much information 
not easily accessible elsewhere to the 


popular reader. 
a 


Chinese Life and Customs, by Dr. Paul 
Carus (The Open Court Publishing Co.), 
contains three articles on annual festi- 
vals, Chinese industries, ancestor wor- 
ship, Taoism and Buddhism, Chinese 
education, betrothal, marriage, social cus- 
toms, sickness and death. This summary 
is perhaps the best description which 
could be made by a careful collection 
from various sources, largely drawn from 
a Japanese compilation of the various 
facts relating to these subjects. The pic- 
tures are on the whole the best part of 
the book. It is restrained by the knowl- 
edge of a profound Chinese scholar. One 
like the passing traveler never dogmatizes 


or utters tentative opinions. 
es * 


The Truce in the East, and Its Aftermath 
(The Macmillan Company), a_ bulky 
octavo by Mr. B. L. Putnam-Weale, is 
written by a man thoroughly familiar 
with conditions on the east coast of Asia, 
the author of several works on the sub- 
ject, all of the same general character, a 
careful observer, familiar with conditions, 
only a traveler, and a student not alone 
of lands and peoples but of blue books 
and official reports. 

His last volume, whose permanent 
value rests in the appendices containing 
texts of treaties and trade figures, has 
three different offices. It reviews the 
conditions at the close of the war in South 
Manchuria and Korea, as seen by a trav- 
eler. It describes the conditions which 





led to the Anglo-Japanese alliance, to 
Putnam-Weale attaches no 
whatever. It 


which Mr. 


importance summarizes 
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the Chinese advance and the signs of a 


Chinese reorganization. These three 
things are all done in such shape as ren- 
ders the book indispensable to every stu- 
dent of the region and its affairs. 

Like almost everybody in East Asia, 
Mr. Putnam-Weale looks upon the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance as a sign of 
weakness, because no foreign resident 
can ever bring himself to understand that 
the Asiatic is about to become the equal 
of the European—as the Japanese 
already is, without becoming a European. 
Instead of being a sign of weakness, the 
Anglo-Japanese alliance is one of those 
great strokes by which English statecraft 
since Elizabeth has always shown itself 
equal to fresh compromise with new con- 
ditions. It is only necessary to compare 
this author’s utterances now with some 
that he made earlier to see how little he 
was able to foresee the Japanese success, 
just as now he is unable to realize that 
the condition of the world is completely 
altered by the appearance of the disad- 
vantaged races as factors in t! irid’s 
progres Whet i or not 
morale—a 

tercut thing from morals—and 
vit this we are all equally blind. 

Mr, Putnam-Weale not unnaturally 
underestimates the position of the United 


1 





Lics of 








States, overestimates the strength of 
Russia—a military force which kept &800,- 


ooo men within striking distance of half 
the number of Japanese for four months 
without action cannot be seriously con- 
sidered in war—and he is a little too cer- 
tain that the Oriental whom he knows 
will be the Oriental known forty years 
hence. It was this error which led to the 
underestimate of the Japanese. 





To the detached discussion of great 
public issues Mr. Putnam-Weale has 
added, in Indiscreet Letters from Peking 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.), the one frank and 
interesting record of the siege of the 
legations in Peking. It has long been 
known to those in touch with the East 
regarding the siege—while it had its 
heroism, its capacity for direction and 
defense among missionaries and civilians 
—that the official side of the story was 
disgraceful. The middle-aged men who 
were ministers maundered along without 
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decision, or capacity to do more than 
wait on events. Taking the testimony, 
he says in his preface, of one witness— 
but it is plain that the book is a compote 
of much information and many minute 
facts—the author has written an account 
of the siege, graphic, vivid, full of horri- 
ble detail, and telling the truth as to the 
officialdom of the parade. One cannot 
greatly blame these plenipotentiaries, sud- 
denly caught in the situation for which 
neither their training nor their experi- 
ence fitted them. Their incapacity is at 
least relieved by the dogged and splendid 
courage which most white men show 
when face to face with the Asiatic. There 
is, too, an unvarnished picture of the 
plunder and ravishing which went on, 
whose full story will never be told. Any- 
thing more awful than the tales which 
filter back from China as to the conduct 
of German and French soldiers will 
never be written. Mr. Putnam-\eale 
hints at them. In all some fifty books 


have been written about the Peking 
siege. In one sense this book is not 
accurate. It is one of those works 


which are in a way more accurate than 
the truth, since it groups so as to be 
effective a multitude of details, some 
doubtless on that borderland which mem- 
ory creates between fact and fiction. It 
is written on the same method as Defoe’s 
Journal of the Plague. 


The American Idea, by Lydia Kingsmill 
Commander (A. S. Barnes & Co.) is a 
beok produced by the appearance of 
social consciousness of the diminishing 
family, written without knowledge of 
social history. It summarizes in a loose 
and fragmentary fashion the evidence to 
show the decreasing birthrate of the 
American-born population, now too small 
to replace the loss of this population by 
death. It cursorily gathers the evidence 
that like conditions have existed. It is 
written in complete ignorance of the fact 
that this phenomenon has thus far al- 
ways accompanied improvement of social 
condition. Whatever share of any pop- 
ulation has the advantages of life ceases 
to bear children. Every possible fact 
which can be gathered establishes this 
general law. Its working is more appar- 
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ent in this country than any other, be- 
cause the proportion enjoying advanta- 
geous conditions is larger, more visible, 
and more articulate. The increase of ad- 
vantage in life and the decrease of chil- 
dren are always accompanied by a widen- 
ing in activities and the apparent influ- 
ence of women. They become a larger 
share of the wage-earning class. 

The precise relation between these two 
sets of facts awaits investigation. Mrs. 
Commander, having no clear comprehen- 
sion of this social law, wanders on through 
pages of various suggestion, ending with 
the plea for “such social arrangements 
that women may have work without fore- 
going motherhood.” This vague pro- 
posal overlooks altogether the biological 
fact that fecundity is a variant whose 
function depends upon the visible pres- 
sure upon a species, the birth-rate grow- 
ing where the stress of life increases and 
diminishing as it lessens. Moral respon- 
sibility for the future has disappeared 
with a sense of moral responsibility and 
in regard to what happens after death. 

Dimly Mrs. Commander perceives these 
things; and her book is an interesting 
record of the general indefinite attitude 
of many women toward a subject which 
neither their experience nor information 
enables them to understand, a lack which 
they share in common with nearly every- 
one who discusses an issue controlled by 
a law still imperfectly understood, but 
which has in the past destroved every 
civilization. This law cuts off all the var- 
ious breeds developed which have the 
power to advance civilization, and in ad- 
vancing secured the advantages of life, 
entailing upon their descendants sterility. 
which gradually leaves each community 
increasing only among the less successful. 
If The American Idea does not add to the 
solution of the subject, it very consider- 
ably advances one’s knowledge of the 
unconscious opinion of women who feel 
that somebody ought to have children, 
and as their years go on regret that they 
are without them, but who have yielded 
in the past to social influences which re- 
strict population as certainly as the same 


influences decide the clothes which one 


wears, independent of volition. 


xk * x 


Military Memoirs of a _ Confederate 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons) is about to 
become the authoritative accepted mili- 
tary history of the special space covered 
by its author, General Edward Porter 
Alexander, who rigidly confines himself 
to the field of his own active service. 
Known to the public as in command at 
Gettysburg of the Confederate artillery 
line, ‘whose fire preceded Pickett’s charge, 
General Alexander had just been grad- 
uated from West Point at the opening 
of the war, he became a Confederate 
ordnance officer after Bull Run, com- 
manded a battalion of artillery under 
Longstreet, and ended as Lee’s chief of 
artillery. He is a soldier by profession 
and experience. So have been other his- 
torians. What distinguishes him is that 
rare quality, military judgment. 

This gives his history a place of its 
He writes of nothing which he did 


own. 
not share. His battle list includes Bull 
Run, Cedar Mountain, the Peninsula, 


Fredericksburg, Chancellorsville, Antie- 
tam and its campaign, Gettysburg, Chick- 
amauga, the Wilderness, Spottsylvania, 
and so on to the close. These battles are 
told with the vivid touch of the observer, 

the patient accuracy of the military stu- 
dent and the impartiality of the historian. 
The judicial quality is present on every 
page. The mistakes of every man are 
recorded without heat or haste. Not 
even Lee is accepted as without error. 
Short maps accompany each battle, some- 
what too small—not the author’s fault. 


The book demands full maps. Losses 
and returns he accepts from other 
sources. 


This is not a history of the war. It is 
not even a complete narrative of the 
operations with which it deals. But it 
stands the most luminous, impartial, illu- 
minating history yet issued on these bat- 
ties. It sums the record so as to end 
controversy, and it avoids dogmatism, the 
hesetting sin of military critics. 
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Points on New Books for the Clergy and Laity 


S. D. Gordon’s “Quiet Talks” on 
“Power,” on “Prayer,” and “About Je- 
sus,” which have proved so widely accept- 
able and useful, are now augmented by a 
new volume entitled Quiet Talks on Per- 
sonal Problems—problems of sin, doubt, 
self-mastery, guidance, and others. The 
same qualities are found here that distin- 
guished the preceding volumes—remark- 
able penetration that goes to the heart of 
each vital question, with directness of 
style and spiritual earnestness that go to 
the heart of the reader. (A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son.) 

* * x 

Herbert B. Turner & Co. have recently 
brought out new editions of The Proofs 
of Life After Death, by Robert J. Thomp- 
son, and the Scientific Basis of Sabbath and 
Sunday, by the Rev. Robert J. Floody. 


By the death of a brother the questions 
of immortality were brought with new 
force to Mr. Thompson’s mind, and he 
sent many letters to leaders of thought 
all over the world, asking what they con- 
sidered the strongest evidences for the 


future life. His book records the replies 
of many eminent scientists, psychical re- 
searchers, clergymen, spiritualists, and 
others—of which some parts are of per- 
manent value. Mr. Floody’s treatise is 
called “‘a new investigation after the man- 
ner and methods of modern science,” be- 
ginning with “The Seventh Day of the 
Heathens,” showing man’s constitutional 
need of a weekly rest-day, and then dis- 
cussing present-day practical questions— 
in a somewhat commonplace way. 


* ok ok 


Of a few booklets that have come to 
hand, two are suitable for gift-books— 
Meditations on the Apostles’ Creed, by Rev. 
William Jones Gregory (The Sunday 
School Times Company) ; and The First 
True Gentleman, a study in the human na- 
ture of Christ. The author of the second 
is not mentioned; Edward Everett Hale 
provides a characteristic foreword. (John 
W. Luce & Co.) Two others are in paper 
covers: The Majesty of Man, by George 


M. Marischall, considering the presence 
of the Holy Spirit in human life (R. F. 
Fenno & Co.) ; and Freedom Through the 
Truth, by the Rev. George B, Johnson, a 
critical examination of Professor Allen’s 
recent book, Freedom in the Church, and 
designed to show that it is full of errors 
through failure to “verify references.” 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) 


xx * 


Rapid and vivid are the adjectives to 
characterize Dr. Thomas M. Lindsay's 
two volumes—A History of the Reforma- 
tion. The second volume, now appearing, 
considers the Reformed Churches in Swit- 
zerland and France, in the Netherlands 
and Scotland; the Reformation in Eng- 
land; the Anabaptist and Socinian move- 
ments; and the Counter-Reformation 
among the Roman Catholics. This com- 
prehensive yet concise history is a valu- 
able addition to the “International Theo- 
logical Library” published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. The principal of the 
United Free College, Glasgow, is not sim- 
ply a scholar—he is a writer; he has the 
art of putting things. For instance, Dr. 
Lindsay’s sketches of the great leaders, 
as Calvin and Loyola, are drawn with 
convincing skill. 


*k *K * 


The Committee of Publication of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church issues a 
volume by the Rev. Dr. R. A. Webb, pro- 
fessor of Systematic Theology in the 
Southwestern Presbyterian University, on 
The Theology of Infant Salvation, in which 
he contends that Calvinism, in spite of 
notions to the contrary, “is the only sys- 
tem of theology which does, fairly and 
fully, give a Biblical, rational and theo- 
logical basis for the doctrine of the salva- 
tion of all dead infants, idiots, and incapa- 
bles, living and dying in moral incompe- 
tency.” 

* * * 

Mr. Robert Elliott Speer—one of the 
secretaries of the Presbyterian Board of 
Foreign Missions, and widely known as 
a brilliant platform speaker—delivered 
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the latest series of Merrick Lectures at 
the Ohio Wesleyan University. Rhetor- 
ical feeling is plentiful in the addresses 
now published in book form—The Marks 
of a Man; or The Essentials of Christian 
Character. But far more, there is a very 
thoughtful and practical study of the 
great elements of manhood—truth, pur- 
ity, service, freedom and patience. 

In a little volume entitled The Simple 
Things of the Christian Life, Dr. G. Camp- 
bell Morgan considers the new birth, 
holiness, growth, work, and temptation as 
successive and related phases of Christian 
life. Ina popular way, and with his usual 
lucid exposition, he helps to clarify these 
so-called “simple” things of everyday re- 
ligion. Poth of these books are issued 
by the Fleming H. Revell Company. 


* 


Every effort to stimulate the church to 
heroic leadership must be of value; but 
more than ordinarily important is a con- 
tribution to this end by Professor Shailer 
Mathews, of Chicago Universitv—T/:e 
Church and the Changing Order (The 
Macmillan Company). He uses the 
term “church” in a general sense, mean- 
ing “institutionalized Christianity, the 
Christian religion as represented by its 
organized adherents.” He is not charg- 
ing, of course, that the church has done 
nothing, nor that it is absolutely inert and 
inefficient ; but he is deeply concerned to 
re-emphasize ideals, to proclaim with in- 
tensity its supreme opportunity and duty 
at this time. The directness and com- 
mon-sense, as well as the element of con- 
servatism, which have distinguished his 
preceding books are equally marked here. 
The vital doctrines of God, immortality, 
sin, redemption, are not to be minimized 
by the church in striving to meet to-day’s 
human needs. Yet it must influence the 
great formative forces now at work, by 
correcting evils, inspiring ideals, and in- 
suring better results. And it must utilize 
the world’s scholarship, while being loyal 
to the Gospel; it must prove that religion 
is the unifying factor in human brother- 
hood; it must help in healing social dis- 
content and must give sanity to reform; 
it must set its face against materialism in 
business and domestic life, and against 
all forms of dissipation in amusements. 
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In a word, the church must have and 
show the spirit of heroic leadership ; and 
its young ministers, especially, must real- 
ize that to this end they are called. 

The Macmillan Company also publishes 
the latest volume by Professor Joseph A. 
Leighton, of Hobart College, Jesus Christ 
and the Civilization of To- day, in which 
the author confines his discussion to “the 
ethical teaching of Jesus considered in its 
bearings on the moral foundations of 
modern culture,” neither taking up the 
personal life of Jesus, nor questions of 
philosophy and dogmatic theology. In 
the ten chapters the aim is most practical 
—the application of Christian ethics to 
present-day conditions. 


* k * 


The supply of new volumes of sermons 
seems never to cease. Some examples 
are at hand. A second series of Ouick 
Truths in Quaint Texts, by the Rev. Dr. 
R. S. MacArthur—thirty-seven years pas- 
tor of Calvary Baptist Church, New 
York—is now published, with odd texts 
and themes, but an old-fashioned, solid 
reatment (The American Baptist Publi- 
cation Society). The broad and fearless 
sermon preached by the Rev. Dr. Charles 
F. Aked, in beginning his ministry at the 
Fifth Avenue Baptist Church, New York, 
is issued as a booklet, having a frontis- 
piece portrait, and the title, A Ministry 
of Reconciliation (F. H. Revell Company). 
The Supreme Conquest gives the title to 
a volume of strong and original sermons 
preached to large audiences by the noted 
Wesleyan minister and editor, Dr. Wil- 
liam L. Watkinson, while visiting in 
America. (F. H. Revell Company.) 
Pathways to the Best is the year gery 
title which Dr. Charles L. Goodeli, pas- 
tor of Calvary Methodist Episcopal 
Church, New York, gives to a collection 
of sermons which he originally preached 
extemporaneously to his own congrega- 
tion, and which throb with life. (The 
Funk & Wagnalls Company. ) 


* * x 


Social and Religious Ideals, by the Rev. 
A. J. Haynes, of New Haven, contains 
about two hundred brief essays or seed- 
thoughts, original and suggestive, written 
frankly from the New Theology view- 
po‘nt. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 











The Whirlwind* 


HE monotony of violent endings 

grows with each new book by Mr. 

Phillpotts. The somber shadows 

of his favorite Dartmoor have 
poetry and romance in their deeps; and 
the combination of qualities that goes to 
make up this unique environment has its 
convincing influence upon a primitive and 
untrained people. The frenzy of such men 
and women when their emotions have been 
aroused by stress of circumstances is per- 
fectly logical; and doubtless Mr. Phill- 
potts understands his subject too well to 
be tempted to provide the satisfactory 
conclusion that a naturally optimistic pub- 
lic hopes for. Yet it must be confessed 
that, while his books are examples of the 
most excellent workmanship, while they 
are masterly in their descriptive powers, 
they leave much to be desired in the 
matter of characterization; and a most 
disagreeable sense of tragedy and de- 
pression follows upon a perusal of them. 


Needles and Pins+ 


A little less history would have reduced 
the printer’s bill in the case of Needles 
and Pins, and the purposes of the reader 
would have been served as well if not 
better. One has the feeling of being im- 
posed upon by mere wordiness, and of 
being cheated out of a story that prom- 
ises to arrive but never quite accomplishes 
that desired end. 

After Jf I Were King this continuation 
of the story of Francois Villon is clumsy 
and almost tame. The reformed Villon, 


*THE WHIRLWIND. By Eden Phillpotts. Mc- 
Clure, Phillips & Co. 

*NEEDLES AND Pins. By Justin Huntly Mc- 
Carthy. Harper & Brothers. 





married to a noble lady, plays the gentle 
lover with too great a hint of artificiality, 
and performs his doughty deeds with a 
flourish that bespeaks a bravery care- 
fully assumed and a dash that savors 
ridiculously of the mock heroic. 

There are, notwithstanding these draw- 
backs, some delightfully interesting epi- 
sodes; and Mr. McCarthy’s delineation of 
the ever-puzzling, alternately fascinating 
and repulsive Louis XI is marked with 
keen understanding and flashes of sym- 
pathy and humor. 


The Invader* 


This tale hinges upon a case of dual 
personality, its heroine being subject to 
alterations of identity. 

The earlier scenes of the tale are at 
Oxford, and the quaint, quiet atmosphere 
of the place is charmingly depicted by an 
author who knows it through and 
through. Milly Flaxman, a_ beautiful 
young girl of an unobtrusive, lovable na- 
ture, is a student at the University. She 
is ambitious, and in order to please her 
tutor, Ian Stuart, with whom she is se- 
cretly in love, she overstudies. One night 
she has an attack of hysterics, and her 
room-mate puts her to sleep by hypno- 
tizing her. When the girl awakes she is 
no longer Milly, but a strangely brilliant, 
vivacious creature, who insists upon being 
called Mildred. It is noticeable that Mil- 
dred very much resembles a certain an- 
cestress of Milly—the ill-starred Lady 
Hammerton. Ian Stuart becomes enam- 
ored of this new personality, and at the 
close of the Oxford term they are mar- 
ried. Then, during the honeymoon, 
Milly returns. The story now reveals its 





*THe INVADER. By Margaret L. Woods. 
Harper & Brothers. 
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immense possibilities of interest; for the 
first alternation of personality is only the 
beginning of a series of similar changes, 
which bring acute terror and heartache to 
Milly and confusion to her friends. Ian, 
who in a tragic moment allows Milly to 
perceive his preference for Mildred, wins 
the reader’s compassion in his dreadful 
and anomalous position. Both the rival 
personalities demand sympathy in their 
urgent insistence upon the right to live. 
Comedy, pathos and romance are in the 
story—all leavened with a suggestion of 
tingling horror. At length Ian moves to 
London, and Mildred, who is thea upper- 
most, falls desperately in love with a 
prominent but wayward politician, the 
son of a peer. Milly awakes for the last 
time to find herself, to all appearances, 
hopelessly compromised; and the story 
ends in a struggle for mastery between 
the rival entities. Certainly, whoever fails 
to read The Invader misses a unique liter- 
ary experience. 





C. H. GAINEs. 


The Militants* 

Nine short stories which have appeared 
in “Scribner’s Magazine” are collected in 
this volume. As several of the stories 
deal with incidents and crises in the lives 
of clergymen, the title, which the author 
further explains in her dedication “to the 
memory of a man who was with his whole 
strength a soldier of the Church Mili- 
tant,” is not inappropriate. 

The author’s aim in the three or four 
tales dealing with these militants in their 
various types seems to have been to teach 
us a broader charity for men of the cloth, 
who have passions and are tempted like 
as other men, and yet are supposed to be 
without sin. 

In nearly all of the stories the author 
shows a sympathetic understanding of 
human nature combined with a delicate 
imagery and suggestiveness of style. The 
first and best tale in the collection, “The 
Bishop’s Silence,” ‘s a little masterpiece 
of its kind. In this delicate yet powerful 
portrayal of the character of a bishop who 
was also a man the author has treated us 
to her worthiest. “Some men’s hearts 
are open pleasure-grounds where all the 


*Tur Miuitants. By Mary Raymond Ship- 
man Andrews. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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world may come and go, but now and 
then a heart is the Holy of Holies.” Such 
was the bishop’s, but for the sake of the 
happiness of two young people he laid 
bare this shrine which he had guarded 
for years, that what he had renounced 
might be granted them. 

The other stories in the book are more 
commonplace in both theme and treat- 
ment, but the bishop and little Eleanor 
have perhaps led us too far into the 
realms of the beautiful and true for us 
to descend into the commonplace without 
double regrets. 

SARAH D, Upnam. 


The Master of Stair* 


I'he London “Saturday Review” writes 
in connection with Miss Marjorie 
Bowen’s second novel: 


It is devoutly to be hoped that Miss Marjorie 
Bowen will never grow up. Her chief charm 
as a writer is her youth. She is so splendidly 
young. She has no sense of her own limita- 
tions. Barriers are for those that cannot fly, 
and Miss Bowen with her soaring exuberance 
seems blissfully unaware that such things ex- 
ist. She has no fear. Exhibiting a total ignor- 
ance of technique, of the rudiments of her art, 
she contrives to emerge safely and successfully 
from all kinds of difficult situations. The fact 
is that Miss Bowen is a precocious young lady 
with a gift for story-telling. It is easy to imag- 
ine her at school telling thrilling tales at bed- 
time to an enraptured audience in the dormi- 
tory. She is so genuinely interested herself, 
sO wrapped up in her own narrative, that others 
cannot help being swept away by her emotion. 
And she gathers into her story all sorts of odd 
scraps of knowledge she has acquired, trans- 
forming them by her own glowing imagination. 
An incident in history strikes her fancy. She 
weaves a romance around it, and the result is 
an “historical novel.” It is all delightfully 
naive. Thoroughly to enjoy Miss Bowen’s 
thrilling romances it is necessary to surrender 
all one’s preconceived ideas. One must enter 
into the spirit of the thing quite seriously and 
see with the author’s eyes. Then there is en- 
tertainment enough in all truth. The author has 
all the schoolgirl’s love of lurid incident and 
gorgeous detail. She is pitilessly cruel in her 
descriptions of unpleasant things, and spares 
her reader nothing in the way of horror. She 
exacts from her situations the utmost they will 
yield of dramatic effect, and rushes her reader 
through a very maelstrom of seething passions. 
Women play a very considerable part in her 
story. They are inconceivably base and treach- 
erous, or superhumanly brave and loyal. 


*Tue Master oF Starr. By Marjorie Bowen. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 
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The Master of Stair deals with the 
period of William of Orange, Lord Stair, 
and the plots of the Jacobites. The his- 
tory is largely inaccurate, but the general 
result is a spirited narrative that shows an 
inherited genius for novel making, and 
exhibits the workings of a vivid imagina- 
tion in the lay of the plot and the details 
of characterization. 

Miss Bowen is the daughter of a well- 
known English writer, and her Viper of 
Milan won a high degree of commenda- 
tion from men of superior judgment. 


The World’s Warrant* 


The growth of the South through 
Northern enterprise has accomplished the 
settlement of various towns by wealthy 
young Yankees with a speculative turn, 
who create a small world of their own— 
one of gentlemanly business pursuits by 
day, and in the evenings, of miniature 
society functions. 

Into such a community Norah Davis 
introduces her readers, and there enlists 
their sympathies in a _ touching love 
story. The lesson is this: A woman to 
be respected and admired must have the 
world’s warrant.” Callie’s child makes it 
impossible for Callie to be the “star 
woman” of the man she loves—she can 
be to him but a rose, and a rose that has 
been plucked. 

How one woman can be true to an- 
other, and capable of the greatest renun- 
ciation, gives poignant interest to the 
story; as does the picture of a man who 
remains faithful to an ideal in the face of 
every contrary circumstance. 

There are some very sad passages in 
the tale, but it has a sweet and happy 
ending. The style, moreover, is that of 
an accomplished, as well as a strong and 
sincere writer. 


Hawaiian Folk Talest+ 


Much folk-lore is preserved in this vol- 
ume of native Hawaiian legends, com- 
piled by Thomas G. Thrum (A. C. Me- 
Clurg & Co.). They are interesting 
chiefly for the fact that they have re- 


By N orah Davis. 





*T HE Worip’s WaRRANT. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

FHAWANAN Foik TAtes: 
Native Legends. Compiled by 
Thrum. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


A Collection of 
Thomas G. 


The Book News Monthly 


duced to a written and permanent form 
the oral traditions and myths of a vanish- 
ing race. But their value is largely ethno- 
logical. Of intrinsic charm and literary 
merit the stories are comparatively bar- 
ren. They might have been made into 
literature by such a master as Kipling or 
Stevenson, but in their present form they 
are rather crude and laborious transcripts. 
Still, the future teller of Hawaiian stories 
will find native material and local color 
in Mr. Thrum’s compilation, and will be 
under obligation to him for supplying 
them, and putting them into available, if 
rather unattractive shape. 


Fogazzaro’s Trilogy* 


Without doubt Antonio Fogazzaro is 
Italy’s greatest novelist of the present 
time. His last three novels, The Patriot, 
The Sinner and The Saint, complete his 
important trilogy on the subject of mod- 
ern Italian life. The Patriot pictures the 
period of Garibaldi, with the struggle of 
the Italian people for liberty; The Sinner 
has for its hero the son of the hero of 
The Patriot, and paints in striking colors 
the conflict between the flesh and the 
spirit, or in broader terms, between the 
Church and the State. Finally, The Saint 
carries the hero of The Sinner into the 
haven of the Church, and religion thus 
triumphs over earthly affection. 

Fogazzaro is more a reformer than a 
romance writer. His books are not light 
reading; they are not always interesting 
reading. His purpose is to expose faults 
political and ecclesiastical; and he does 
not hesitate to lay bare the weaknesses 
of the Church of Rome. In reading his 
books one never loses sight of his pur- 
pose; and the conscientiousness with 
which he works out his details makes 
for a cumbersome construction, and an 
overweight of descriptive explanatory 
facts. 

Yet the characters make their impress, 
and the study of life has a rare atmos- 
phere of reality that comes from inti- 
macy of contact. Fogazzaro is a great 
social, political and religious teacher, and 


By Antonio Fogazzaro. 
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THE SINNER. 
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Putnam’s Sons. 
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the novels through which he teaches are 
works of literary art. 


Haunters of the Silences* 


The impression of the “silences” gives 
atmosphere to Mr. Roberts’ animal stor- 
ies. One has the sense of “aloneness” in 
these studies of the “deep of the lake, the 
dark heart of the cedar swamp, the quiet 
of the upper air, and the solitudes of the 
prowlers.” 

Mr. Roberts’ knowledge of the “haunt- 
ers,” as he calls them, is remarkably ex- 
tensive, and he has a delightfully spon- 
taneous and enthusiastic manner when 
acquainting his public with the facts. He 
puts instruction into a form so delicately 
shaded with romance that one absorbs it 
unconsciously, while proceeding to enjoy 
these deeply entertaining tales of the wild 
creatures. 

Especial interest attaches to “The Sum- 
mons of the North,” the story of the 
polar bear in his home; the moose story, 
“Answerers to the Call;” “A Duel in the 
Deep,” narrating a bear’s encounter with 
a narwhale; and “In the Deep of the Si- 
lences,” with its eagles, bears, and 
speckled trout. 

i 


George Ade provides a good hour’s 
entertainment in The Slim Princess (The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company). His character- 
istic vein of nonsense lends it lightness, 
and the slight plot has the interest of a 
clever, up-to-the-minute romance. The 
Turkish princess who was too slender to 
be marriageable in her own country, but 
who cut a most fashionable and approved 
figure in more liberal America, is cer- 
tainly more American in her ways and 
attributes than ever a Turkish princess 
could be. But Mr. Ade required a place 
and an atmosphere, and Turkey served 
as well as some other where. At any 
rate, the amused reader will forgive the 
discrepancies for the sake of the generally 
jolly happenings. 

* * * 


It is something to be thankful for that 
stories by “Ian MacLaren,” which have 
appeared in “The Sunday School Times,” 
are now published in book form under 


*HAUNTERS OF THE SILENCES. 
L. C. Page & Co. 
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the title, St. Jude’s. They represent the 
experiences of Carmichael after he leaves 
Drumtochty for the parish work of St. 
Jude’s in Glasgow. Each is a separate 
character-study, though all are connected. 
Here are delicious new types revealed, 
through the same spiritual feeling and 
subtle humor as in the Drumtochty 
stories; but with an added something, 
elusive—perhaps a breath of mature 
satire, as of one looking on from an as- 
sured height. Not only are these stories 
inimitable in style; but Dr. Watson has 
done what other Scotch writers could not 
do—described and illumined, with the 
clearness of revelation, phases of church 
life known only through a most intimate 
personal experience. They will have per- 
manent value as pictures of passing types. 
(The Sunday-school Times Company.) 


x *° * 


The last novel from the pen of “Ian 
MacLaren” appeared just before Dr. 
Watson’s death. It is called Graham of 
Claverhouse, and is one of the series of 
fifty-cent novels published by the Authors 
and Newspapers Association. The story 
has an historical setting; is full of the 
dash of war and the flavor of old chiv- 
alry ; and the book makes, in all, a pleas- 
ing enough tale for recreation reading. 
It is this, however, and nothing more— 
the genius of the author of Beside the 
Bonnie Brier Bush found no inspiration in 
this more conventional and _ probably 
made-to-order novel. 

* * 


“Jenifer,” by Lucy Meacham Thruston 
(Little, Brown & Co.) tells the story of 
a lad raised in the Carolina mountain dis- 
trict, who discovers oil, and through 
close application and steady industry rises 
from the position of clerk for a cotton 
dealer to that of a wealthy and influential 
man. How his conscience is awakened to 
a recognition of the truth that his own 
prosperity has been builded on the mis- 
fortunes of others forms the bulk of the 
story, which ends with the manifestation 
of great generosity on the part of the 


hero. 
* * * 


John G. Neihardt’s short stories of 
frontier life are full of passion—weird 
tales of Indians and trappers, usually 
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with a tragic note. An even score of 
them, which have appeared in various 
magazines, are now issued in book form 
by the John Lane Company, under the 
general title, The Lonesome Trail. The 
first story, “The Alien,” is gruesome 
enough to make one dream of lean gray 
wolves by way of a nightmare. The stor- 
ies have a permanent quality, also; for it 
is evident that Mr. Neihardt’s vivid de- 
scriptions and folk tales are based on 
first-hand knowledge. 


*K * * 


A city family facing financial embar- 
rassment seek refuge in the country, and 
their experiences in the new surround- 
ings are told by Marion Foster Wash- 
burn in Family Secrets (The Macmillan 
Company). 

Miss Washburn contends that “no sin- 
gle person can make a home, but each 
one can help build it by love for all, pa- 
tience and undying hope,” though “no 
one, whatever his desire and his wrest- 
lings, can do more than his share.” 

A pleasing, helpful lesson is taught by 
the solutions of these various family 
problems. 

* Ok Ok 


With her usual cleverness and origi- 
nality Florence Morse Kingsley provides 
entertainment of a novel variety in The 
Princess and the Ploughman (Harper & 
Brothers). An innocent young Ameri- 
can girl—heiress to a fortune, under cer- 
tain conditions—a masterful young 
farmer with the soul of a poet, and an im- 
promptu marriage in a cornfield, com- 
prise the main features of the story, all 
told with a sprightliness of wit, and a 
hint of pathos, that make the story one 
to be laughed over and wept over, and 
remembered for its interest and charm. 


* OK 


In Langford of the Three Bars, Kate and 
Virgil D. Boyles write an entertaining 
novel of cattle-thieves and ranch-life in 
the West. A spirited little tale it is, with 
an attractive romantic element, and 
enough of event and quick movement to 
satisfy the novel-reader who wants a 
recreation story. The book is made bet- 
ter than the average, with neat bindings, 
and well-presented color illustrations by 


N.C. Wyeth. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


In The Princess Virginia (McClure, 
Phillips & Co.) C. N. and A. M. William- 
son take a young English princess in dis- 
guise into the country of the king she 
is destined to marry, and there let her 
conquer, in her capacity of untitled Eng- 
lish girl, the heart of the man whom she 
will not have save if he truly love her. 
There are numerous adventures, and sev- 
eral most delightful love scenes, with 
plenty of fun and a joyful ending—in all, 
the typical Williamson fairy-tale. 


J 


A rather ordinary tale dealing with the 
part that conscience may play in the de- 
tection of crime is The Case of Doctor 
Horace, by John H. Prentis (The Baker 
& Taylor Company). The plot is some- 
what crudely handled, and the devices by 
which an exneriment is made in the power 
of a man’s “inner voice,” and the com- 
pelling force of a reproduction of the cir- 
cumstances in which a murder has been 
committed, are in only a small degree 
convincing. 

* x x 

The Jamestown Exposition gives sin- 
gular interest to Maud Wilder Goodwin's 
The Head of a Hundred (Little, Brown & 
Co.). The story has for its background 
the settlement of Jamestown, and the epi- 
sode of the arrival of the women who 
were sent to be brides to the colonists 
lends color and interest to the narrative. 
In all it is a pleasing piece of historical 
fiction, especially for summer readers. 


* * * 


More automobile adventures appear in 
Champion, by John Colin Dane (G. W. 
Dillingham Company). The book deals 
with the ordinary melodrama that com- 
prises robbery, deceit and an element of 
romance. 


Arthur W. Marchmont’s annual con- 
tribution to new books is entitled Jn the 
Cause of Freedom (F. A. Stokes Com- 
pany). It is a thrilling story of present- 
day Russia, showing the dastardly meth- 
ods of the police to corner a suspected 
criminal. An Englishman, visiting in 
Russia, acts as protector to a native 
maiden, whom he meets in a railroad sta- 
tion when she is fleeing in terror from a 
compulsory marriage, urged upon her by 
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her relatives. Secret societies are doing 
harmful work, the Englishman is sus- 
pected of being deeply involved, and falls 
into the hands of the officials. Clever dis- 
guises and curious side-tracking methods 
aid the runaway couple, and a stirring 
tale is the result of the romantic escapade. 


* © + 


There is no more entertaining humorist 
in England than W. W. Jacobs. And 
here in America we relish with a zest his 
inimitable stories, with their simplicity, 
their wit, and their comic characteriza- 
tions. His last twelve stories are now 
collected in a volume, Short Cruises 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons), and the book 
will be one that the summer reader will 
find it pleasant to have. 


A dramatic story of Wasco County, 
Oregon, is told by Charles Ross Jackson 
in The Sheriff of Wasco (G. W. Dilling- 
ham Company). A fearless engineer has 
the official position of Sheriff thrust upon 
him, and he is expected to quell the dis- 
turbances of the lawless gold-seekers in 
a wild region. A millionaire’s daughter 
is kidnapped by a wrathful outlaw, and 
the Sheriff's activity in rescuing her is 
vividly recounted. He has many desper- 
ate fights for his life, but his greatest diffi- 
culty is to outdo a fascinating woman’s 
wit. 


A quite unusual story is set forth in 
An Experiment in Perfection, by Marion 
T. D. Barton (Doubleday, Page & Co.). 
A lovable girl weds a vacillating theolo- 
gian, and their life together opens with 
every prospect of happiness; but circum- 
stances bring about changes, and antici- 
pations fail to yield their commensurate 
realizations. The theme is admirably 
handled by a new writer. 


*k * 


Peter Wyckoff and his wife, with their 
zest in collecting art treasures, give a 
valuable addition to the dramatis persone 
of recent fiction. Winfield Scott Moody 
tells their adventures in a book that is full 
of amusement and charm—The Pickwick 
Ladle and Other Collector’s Stories (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons). This is another of the 
opportune vacation volumes. 


A second wide-awake motor-car story 
follows The Motor Pirate, by G. Sidney 
-aternoster. This is The Lady of the Blue 
Motor (L. C. Page & Co.), an exciting 
narrative of automobile adventures in 
which a man helps a woman to avoid an- 
other man, the agency employed being a 
motor car. 


Twenty-five excellently written stories 
are contained in O. Henry’s volume, The 
Trimmed Lamp and Other Stories of the 
Four Million (McClure, Phillips & Co.). 
The characters are taken from Coney 
Island, Hell’s Kitchen, and the East Side, 
and some wonderfully realistic pictures 
of life in these districts are given. 

Worthy particular mention is “The 
Guilty Party,” insomuch as this sad little 
tale gives the keynote to the whole situa- 
tion. 

There is the exhilaration of a skilfully 
worked up mystery in John H. Whitson’s 
The Castle of Doubt (Little, Brown & Co.). 
The kidnapping of a pedestrian in Central 
-ark by two charming women is foilowed 
by an energetic play of detective powers 
until an effective and surprising climax 
is reached. 

A pleasing story of England is told by 
Robert Fraser in Three Men and a Maid 
(E. J. Clode). The heroine is a fickle 
girl who plays havoc with several men’s 
hearts, and falls into disaster. The mys- 
tery in which she becomes involved re- 
quires clever detective work to unravel, 
but the processes by which she is finally 
cleared furnish lively and _ enjoyable 
reading. 


Another of Charles Battell Loomis’s 
collections of amusing tales is issued 
under the title, 4 Bath in an English Tub 
(A. S. Barnes & Co.). There is a laugh 
on every page of this small, thin volume. 


* * * 


The King of Thomond, by Martin W. 
Barr (Herbert B. Turner & Co.), pur- 
ports to be the biography of an insane 
patient in a hospital at Harrisonville. 
Presumably it was written in the lucid 
intervals of a woman of natural refine- 
ment but unknown origin, and it tells the 
sad story of a life terribly marred. 
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Reviews of Books on General Subjects 


History and Biography 


A History of the United States* 


With the publication of these volumes 
Mr. Rhodes concludes the labor of nine- 
teen years. The reception accorded this 
valuable history has been very cordial, and 
from the beginning it has been recognized 
as an authoritative work. The twenty- 
seven years of our history covered by Mr. 
Rhodes’ seven volumes give way to no 
other period in the development of the 
Republic; and to have produced a stand- 
ard work on this subject is an achieve- 
ment worthy of the highest ambition of 
the historical writer. 

Of the concluding volumes the sixth 
carries the story through the Johnson ad- 
ministration and the first term of Grant 
to the memorable election of 1872. The 
seventh volume is not so large, and is 
confined to the second Grant administra- 
tion, with the famous Hayes-Tilden con- 
test as a final chapter. The main subject 
of the book, however, is the history of Re- 
construction in the South. Mr. Rhodes 
has investigated this important chapter 
in American history with great thorough- 
ness, and his conclusions are marked “by 
sober thought and fairness to the public 

‘men who controlled the dominant party 
during this critical period. The general 
policy of the Congressional Reconstruc- 
tion is condemned “by the author, and his 
picture of the Southern States under 
negro suffrage and carpet-bag govern- 
ment is vividly drawn. From the close of 
the Civil War to the end of Grant’s second 
term as President were dark years for 
the South. How much the Congress could 
have abated sectional hate by a wise pol- 
icy of toleration and firmness our author 
clearly shows. It is, pecings, generally 


*HISTORY OF THE ‘Unree Sra ATES. en the 
Compromise of 1850 to the Final Restoration 
of Home Rule at the South in 1877. Vols. 
VI and VII. By James Ford Rhodes. The 
Macmillan Company. 





admitted at this time that the national 
leaders during the decade following the 
war were actuated rather by considera- 
tions affecting party success than patri- 
otic devotion to the highest interests of 
the nation. The mistakes in the policy 
of reconstruction have left scars upon the 
land which it will require generations to 
obliterate. 

In the course of these volumes the au- 
thor is frequently called upon to pass 
judgment upon statesmen and their meas- 
ures. Asarule Mr. Rhodes hits the mark, 
and does not allow the temptation to 
draw lurid pictures to overcome his sense 
of restraint and proportion. This is to be 
observed in his treatment of President 
Johnson. He shows Johnson to have 
been wanting in tact and wisdom, but he 
no less brings out the “politics” involved 
in the impeachment proceedings. The 
same good sense characterizes Mr. 
Rhodes’ estimate of Charles Sumner, 
who, with all his brilliant parts, played 
into the hands of the Radical element in 
Congress, and let his better judgment be 
led astray by his passionate devotion to 
the idea of universal negro suffrage. Of 
Grant, Mr. Rhodes has given us nothing 
very new in the story of his administra- 
tion. He was a great soldier, but a failure 
as a President; which would seem to 
condense into a line the verdict of history. 
Of other prominent men, Mr. Rhodes 
treats Conkling with fairness, but is rather 
too hostile to Blaine, owing no doubt to 
Blaine’s unfortunate relations with the 
Little Rock and Fort Smith Railroad. On 
the other hand, the volumes before us 
contain weighty and just estimates of Til- 
den, Hayes, Sherman, Stevens and B. F. 
Butler. 

Other features of these volumes worthy 
of mention are the chapters dealing with 
the Geneva arbitration, the financial panic 
of 1873, the work of Congress toward the 
resumption of specie payments; the Fisk- 
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Gould scandal; the notorious Tweed ring, 
and the account of the Ku-Klux-Klan. 
What we miss, and the author is con- 
scious of the defect, is the systematic 
treatment of the great social questions 
which were beginning to loom large dur- 


ing this period. And in this connection 
it may be said that no history of the nine- 
teenth century can be complete without 
dealing with the important intellectual 
and spiritual forces at work among the 
people. 

But, as a whole, Mr. Rhodes has dealt 
ably with his material. He is to be com- 
mended for the industry and great pains 
shown in the collection and sifting of evi- 
dence. The narrative is clear; and while 
the style is sometimes negligent and lack- 
ing in dignity, there is a graphic power in 
the work which will make it intensely in- 
teresting to the busy general reader. 


ALBERT S. HENRY. 


The Debt of America to France* 


Religious intolerance dies hard. It is 
dying in France to-day, though it is leay- 
ing little but the scars of the conflict 
behind, sad to say. In the seventeenth 
century it was rampant, and its severity, 
while it impoverished France, enriched 
America. For it drove many of the ablest 
and best French people to foreign shores 
and enabled them, by the freedom that 
exile gave, to exert an influence for good 
quite out of proportion to their numerical 
strength. Religious and political freedom 
was denied to the nonconformists of 
France. This they found in America, 
and in return they gave to American in- 
stitutions that support* which, had they 
been fairly treated by their native coun- 
try, might have saved her from many of 
the horrors of the Revolution. The best 
thing these French émigrés brought to 
America was not their Gallic traits, ad- 
mirable as these were, but those sturdy 
principles of liberalism which lie at the 
basis of genuine democracy. Had France 
been as wise as England in learning les- 
sons, she might have become, like her an- 
cient rival, a monarchical democracy. But 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes de- 
stroyed her opportunity and gave to 
America what France might have had, 


*THE Frencu Bioop 1n America.. By Lucian 
J. Fosdick. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
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and for lack of which she is now face to 
face with militant agnosticism. It is no 
wonder that America is a liberty-loving 
land. English Puritans and French Hu- 
guenots contributed to her what they 
could not find in the Old World, and 
finding it here, they fought and bled to 
maintain it as a precious heritage for the 
millions that in time should people the 
great New World. 

Mr. Fosdick’s book is chiefly a record 
of Huguenot influence in America, and 
the general reader will be amazed to learn 
how much America owes to it. After 
reading the volume he will agree with 
Senator Lodge’s statement that “in pro- 
portion to their numbers, the Huguenots 
produced and gave to the American Re- 
public more men of ability than any 
other race.” To it we owe Faneuil Hall, 
the “Cradle of Liberty,” whose walls have 
resounded to the advocacy of every great 
cause pertaining to the upbuilding of 
America. ‘The first president of the Co- 
lonial Congress was a Huguenot, as was 
John Jay, the first Chief Justice. Alex- 
ander Hamilton’s mother was a Hugue- 
not, and such men as Paul Revere, De- 
catur, Girard, Vassar, Gallaudet, Maury, 
Dana, De Lancey, Thoreau, Frémont, 
Longfellow and Whittier were of Hugue- 
not descent, to name but a scant few out 
of the hundreds that are mentioned in 
the pages of Mr. Fosdick’s notable vol- 
ume. There are interesting biographical 
sketches of these worthies; and special 
reference is made to the services of 
Lafayette, who not only served America 
well, but on his return to France secured 
the tardy boon of religious liberty for his 
own countrymen. There is a special and 
interesting section of the book devoted 
to the rise and progress of Free Masonry 
in America, and its influence upon the 
political destinies of the country. Mr. 
Fosdick has a good deal to say of the 
strong Protestantism of the people of 
whom he writes, as is quite natural. But 
he has good reason for so doing, since 
“Protestantism” was the logical position 
of the Huguenots, both in civil and re- 
ligious matters. Mr. Fosdick’s book is a 
mine of useful and interesting informa- 
tion, written in a popular and attractive 
manner, and is deserving of attention by 
students of American history and Amer- 
ican institutions. 








770 The Book News Monthly 


The Thirty Years’ War* 


The title chosen for this volume does 
not properly convey an idea of its con- 
tents. Not only is the conflict known as 
the Thirty Years’ War described, but 
there are many chapters which are not 
directly concerned with the War. These 
narrate the main European movements 
during the second quarter of the seven- 
teenth century. And, while the history of 
that century is always a fascinating sub- 
ject for the historical investigator, there 
is much in the present volume which, to 
the average educated reader, will be 
heavy reading. 

The several chapters have been pre- 
pared with great care by their authors, 
and an extensive bibliography of the ma- 
terial of the war has been added—some- 
thing that has never been done in Eng- 
land until the present instance. Manv of 
the laborious chapters have been under- 
taken by the editors. Dr. A. W. Ward 
relates the history of the war in six 
chapters, from its outbreak to the Peace 
of Westphalia. Stanley Leathes contrib- 
utes two excellent chapters on Richelieu 
and Mazarin respectively; while to Dr. 
G. W. Prothero has been assigned the 
task of writing in three chapters the story 
of the constitutional struggle in England 
between King and Parliament. 

P. Hume Brown deals with Scotland 
from the accession of Charles I to the 
Restoration. Irish affairs find an able 
historian in R. Dunlop; while to the ex- 
pert hand of Martin Hume we owe a 
lucid account of Spain and Spanish Italy 
under Philip III and Philip IV. Other 
notable chapters are: “The Scandinavian 
North,” by W. F. Reddaway ; “Papal Pol- 
icy, 1590-1648,” by Dr. Moritz Brosch; 
“The Navy of the te a and 
the First Dutch War,” by J. Tanner ; 
and the “Transference of Cslonial Power 
to the United Provinces and England,” 
by H. E. Egerton. The last two chap- 
ters have but an indirect reference to the 
subject of this work, and could have been 
omitted, although both are mature and 
interesting essays. One is entitled, “The 
Fantastic School of English Poetry,” and 
is written by A. Clutton-Brock. This 


*THE CAmBripGE Mopern History. Planned 
by the late Lord Acton. Vol IV. The Thirty 
Years’ War. The Macmillan Company. 


essay discusses Donne, Herbert, Cowley 
and their schools, and stands in bright 
contrast to the solid reading matter which 
precedes it. The concluding chapter deals 
with Descartes and his philosophy, and 
is from the pen of M. Emile Boutroux, 
professor in the University of Paris. M. 
Boutroux has written a paper which will 
no doubt be found satisfactory to the ma- 
jority of readers, and has admirably con- 
densed and described the Cortesian phil- 
osophy, giving some account of its 
progress and influence in the chief Euro- 
pean countries. 

As separate studies in history the sec- 
tions included in this volume are of un- 
questionable value to the student. but 
the lack of unity of method and the indi- 
vidual characteristics of the various writ- 
ers make it impossible to regard this 
work as a great historical production. It 
is, nevertheless, a standard work of refer- 
ence and a scholarly achievement of the 
first order. There are many chapters in 
the volumes already published which con- 
tain the ripe results of patient and thor- 
ough research, and these brilliant sections 
will give the entire History an importance 
which will make it indispensable in the 
students’ library. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson* 

This acute but sympathetic and 
charmingly written study of Emerson 
adds to Professor Woodberry’s reputa- 
tion as a critic. It is an attempt to fix 
Emerson’s place in letters and thought, 
and, as such, may be aptly described as a 
twentieth century view of the sage of 
Concord. 

The facts of Emerson’s life are well- 
known, and the author of this biography 
does not pretend to have brought to light 
anything new. It is, therefore, as a crit- 
ical estimate of Emerson that the book 
claims attention. There will be some 
readers, of course, who will hold that 
this monograph is too severe upon Emer- 
son’s philosophy, and there will be some, 
of the dry, scientific type, who will think 
that too much has been granted to the 
transcendental doctrines. But the reader 
who has deeply felt the influence of 


*RALPH WaALpo Emerson. By George Ed- 
ward Woodberry. English Men of Letters 
The Macmillan Company. 
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Emerson, without surrendering his pri- 
vate judgment, will find Professor Wood- 
berry’s interpretation satisfactory for all 
practical purposes. 

Emerson is regarded from two distinct 
viewpoints by our author. In the first 
place he is compared to the old Ionian 
philosophers, “those sons of the morn- 
ing who first brought the light of intel- 
lect into this world.” Secondly, he is 
considered as a Bostonian, living in a 
parish suburb of the city, “stamped with 
peculiarity, the product of tradition, the 
creature of local environment.” It is 
pointed out that while he was emanci- 
pated from Europe by birth, his culture 
never naturalized him there. “A raw and 
provincial community,” says Professor 
Woodberry, “and the democracy were 
his natural milieu.” As we study circum- 
stances and conditions of Emerson’s life, 
we are reminded of the early Greek 
thinkers, who were not dissimilarly 
placed with respect to old religion in 
newly colonized lands and an unecclesi- 
astic democracy, and who, strangers to 
the scientific intellect and the historic 
sense alike, first gave out physics and 
metaphysics intertangled, and substituted 
in the schools the myth of reason for the 
myth of old faith.” 

The true significance of Emerson is 
that he represents the “step out of the 
past into the present, out of theology into 
philosophy, out of mythology into meta- 
physics.” This is a point which some 
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writers on Emerson seem to overlook. 
Religion, as our author truly observes, 
was the main concern of Emerson’s life. 
Whether he wrote of literature or art 
or science, he had the subject matter of 
religion in view. “Emerson in the sub- 
stance of his work belongs with the di- 
vine writers, the religious spiritualists, 
the sacred moralists, the mystic philoso- 
phers, in whose hands all things turn to 
religion, to whom all life is religion, and 
nothing moves in the world except to 
divine meanings.” 

But he had fundamentally important 
limitations. He was blind “to the life 
of humanity in the race” on the one hand, 
and on the other he made the error of 
putting “the law of impulse in the place 
of the will, and the state of ecstasy as 
its climax in the place of reason and 
judgment.” The well-aimed shafts of 
Professor Woodberry’s criticism will go 
home to the disillusioned soul seeking a 
more substantial basis than the oracular 
precepts of a mystical morality. 


A charming little volume that will be 
welcomed by music lovers is Personal 
Recollections of Johannes Brahms, by 
George Henschel. The musician whose 
compositions are so deep and wonderful 
is pictured as a simple-hearted man, en- 
joying commonplace events on a level 
with the less gifted. An entirely new in- 
terest in him is in this way aroused. 
(Richard G. Badger.) 


New Volumes of Essays 


An Agreeable Book* 


Mr. Lucas here gathers from the mag- 
azines, and from one of his earlier books, 
a group of light essays. The title is an 
apt one, for whether he discourses by the 
ingle among his books, or in gardens or 
by river or sea, Mr. Lucas has the warmth 
and friendliness of fireside and sunshine. 
As the chief editor and biographer of 
Charles Lamb he has proven himself of 
the tribe of Elia, and we know before 
opening a volume of his own prose that 
we shall hear of old books, of domestic 





*FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. By E. V. Lucas. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


good cheer, of tea and tobacco and the 
like good things and creature comforts. 
Footpaths and walking-sticks, the poetry 
of catalogs, breakfasts, advice on making 
toast, country roads and country inns, 
letter-writing—are but a few of the 
themes dealt with by the kindly author 
in his leisurely and humorous gossip. He 
believes men are better judges of tea than 
women. “Women do not discriminate so 
calmly. Tea to them is tea; tea to a man 
is China, or India, or Ceylon, ‘golden- 
tipped,’ ‘overland borne,’ and the like.” 
Among the tea-giants he classes Glad- 
stone, Dean Stanley and Hartley Cole- 
ridge. 
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Mr. Lucas considers education to be no 
special requisite for a good letter-writer. 
“In some of the best letters I have seen, 
‘has’ was always spelt ‘as,’ and there were 
many small capital i’s ; but how interesting 
and communicative and shrewd they 
were!’ Among the spicy letters cited is 
one from a worthy henchman to a suc- 
cessful politician who had failed to secure 
for him any plums: “I beleave you take 
a pleshir in cuttin’ your best friends, but 
wate till the clouds roll by an they'll cut 
you—just behind the Ear, where the 
butcher cut the pig. Yure no man. An’ 
I doant thing yure much of a demercrat 
either. Goto hel. I lowers meself ritin’ 
to a skunk, even tho’ I med him a mem- 
ber of parlerment.” 


Joun Russett Hayes. 


Beside Still Waters* 


“He would have liked to do something 
to win men back to the joys within every- 
one’s reach—joy of peaceful work, sim- 

licity, friendship and quiet hopefulness.” 
his is the keynote of the character Mr. 
Benson portrays in his latest book. It is 
autobiographical, surely, in much the 
same way as Pater’s Marius is—to give 
such full and vivid detail of the impres- 
sions of a soul passing from serious child- 
hood to mature manhood seems impos- 
sible otherwise. The boy Hugh is, in- 
deed, an English Marius, perhaps lacking 
the force which makes of Marius so defi- 
nite and appealing a figure, but gentle, 
clear-sighted, Epicurean in the fine sense ; 
and the flowers and running waters he 
loves so deeply are the flowers and run- 
ning waters of England. 

He belongs to the super-sensitive, who 
can never surrender themselves headlong 
in a personal relation—the passion for 
Nature is the only passion they dare ad- 
mit to their hearts. Such dispositions— 
sincere, tender, kind, keeping their own 
balance and a steady light burning for 
their friends, somehow never losing sight 
of the Gleam—have their work to do in 
the world, as people realize who have 
learned the wisdom of not being “exigent 
with men any more than with fruit trees.” 
They fulfil the law of their own natures, 


*Besiwe Stitt Waters. By Arthur Christo- 
pher Benson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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and serve as gracious influences for many 
human beings. 

If we say that the defect of the char- 
acter-theme is the defect of the book it is 
only what the author’s own justness and 
candor would be quickest to admit. At 
any rate we are grateful to him for estab- 
lishing our sympathy with a type not un- 
like the de Guerins and Amiels, though 
without their genius; and for doing it in 
so pleasant and finished a manner. 


MARGARET LAING. 


The Young in Heart* 


“Good and pleasant, even though 
short of magic” would be the verdict on 
most essays which are getting themselves 
published in these days. He who has the 
future of the essay at heart and 
rejoices in its increasing vogue, yields 


to a delicious thrill every time he 
hears of a new man in the field or 
a new venture by somebody _ not 


wholly strange. Here at last may be the 
fresh and daring note, the enchanting per- 
sonality to take to his heart among the 
other immortals! And though disap- 
pointment is usually his portion, yet he 
really gets a great deal out of each vol- 
ume that comes along. This consolation 
is inevitable, for the essayist is bound to 
be a cultivated and brotherly soul or he 
wouldn’t be writing essays. 

Mr. Pier’s manner reminds one at 
times of the ever beloved R. L,. S., but so 
do other writers at their happiest, and the 
reminiscence is always welcome. The 
Young in Heart, while without any very 
salient quality, is well worth reading for 
literary enjoyment and points on the con- 
duct of life. 

* * x 


Ariel and Other Writings, by Wilbur 
Morris Stine, issued from Dr. Stine’s own 
press, includes three prose poems— 
“Ariel,” “The Tree and the Vine,” and 
“The Moan of the Sea.” This is beauti- 
ful writing—limpid, graceful, musically- 
flowing—infused with all the imagery and 
the harmonious coloring of poetry in the 


*TuHE Younc 1N Heart . By Arthur Stan- 
wood Pier. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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true sense. The allegorical idea is skil- 
fully carried out in the longest piece, 
“Ariel;”’ while the nature descriptions, 
and the tender, personal feeling of the 
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other two, offer literary work of a kind 
little produced at the present time. The 
verses incorporated in the body of the 
text show Dr. Stine at his best. 


For Boys and Girls 


Lucy Foster Madison’s A Maid of 
Salem Towne (The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany) is a tale of simple folk, laid in 
Massachusetts, and couched in quaint 
Quaker phraseology—with some wooing. 
The maid is accused, in the manner of the 
times of witchcraft, of having an evil eye, 
by means of which she is supposed to 
bring death and injury in her wake. The 
story ends in her happy marriage. 

* * * 


Some two dozen short stories of Indian 
life, entitled Indian Fairy Tales, by Mary 
Hazelton Wade (W. A. Wilde Company), 
are illustrated with pen and ink drawings 
by Sears Gallagher. 


* * * 


Little girl readers are fond of Olive 
Thorne Miller’s juveniles. What Hap- 
pened to Barbara is a clean, delightful 
story of a small girl who goes to visit an 
artist uncle in the country. Her adven- 
tures there will make good vacation read- 
ing. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

ee“ = 


Birds That Every Child Should Know, 
by Neltje Blanchan, is a valuable addition 
to the library of children’s books for 
which it is intended. It will also find a 
place beside Bird Neighbors in the 
esteem of many bird lovers. The one 
fault with the book, as a child’s book, is 
in the lack of pictures of adult birds. 
However, with the pictures of Bird Neigh- 
bors to supplement the reading matter in 
the newer book, the pictures of the baby 
birds will stimulate the child’s interest, 
and will, in many cases no doubt, protect 
the nests from small marauders. (Dou- 
bleday, Page & Co.) 


a a. ; 


Priscilla of the Toy Shop is afiother of 
Nina Rhoades’ delightful books for small 
girls. The volume contains four different 
stories, all full of youthful interest and 
that tender sentiment which make them 
ideally fitted for the home reading of the 


daughter of from ten to fifteen. (Loth- 
rop, Lee & Shepard Company.) 
* ok K 

A dainty juvenile, with a religious 
strain, comes in Margaret Frost’s Sunny. 
This is written in a frank, engaging way, 
and is provided with several interesting 
illustrations. Its little heroine is the kind 
of child, and grows up to be the kind of 
girl, that may with profit be emulated. 
At the same time the book escapes the 
“preachy” tone that so often makes a 


Sunday-school story offensive. (Ameri- 
can Baptist Publication Society.) 
* * * 
Another volume of the “Colonial 


Series,” by Everett T. Tomlinson, is The 
Young Rangers (W. A. Wilde Company). 
The author is one of our best writers for 
boys. In his two series much of the early 
history of the country has been covered, 
and the present volume is couched in the 
author’s usual interesting vein. 


* * * 


The scene of The Four Corners, by 
Amy E. Blanchard (George W. Jacobs & 
Co.) is laid in a small village at the foot 
of the Virginia Blue Mountains, and the 
story deals with four lively girls and some 
boy companions. 

* ok x 

In Mary Hazelton Wade’s new series 
for young readers Old Colony Days is the 
second volume. These stories of how our 
country grew are carefully divided, and 
are peculiarly adapted for classroom work 
in the lower grades. They cannot fail to 
instruct and inspire children. 


*k sk 


Eight Secrets (The Macmillan Com- 
pany) is a detective story by Ernest In- 
gersoll, taking the life of a boy with a 
mechanical and inventive turn of mind, 
who solves various small domestic prob- 
lems by his gifts, and finally becomes a 
hero in discovering the engraved plates 
of a counterfeiter. 
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Herbert Strang writes the story of an 
American boy among the rubber slaves, in 
Fighting on the Congo, published by The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company. It is a stirring 
tale of adventure and narrow escapes, 
and is illustrated with graphic pictures by 
William Rainey. 


The Book News Monthly 


Peg’s Adventures in Paris is a school 
tale, by May Baldwin (E. P. Dutton & 
Co.). It carries Peg through droll ex- 
periences, and at times serious problems. 
She makes many friends, who join in her 
frolic, all ending with a wedding at which 
“Pee” acts as bridesmaid. 


One-Minute Notes on General Works 


A convenient volume for those con- 
templating European travel is the Practi- 
cal European Guide, by M. D. Frazar (Her- 
bert B. Turner & Co.). This small pocket 
volume gives general hints as to cost, 
outlines tours, and sets forth a splendid 
amount of useful information. Many of 
the small details that are not taken up 
in the standard guides are here treated 
fully, and the construction is so clear and 
the explanations so direct, that there is no 
difficulty in settling those questionable 
points that present themselves, one by 
one, when the would-be tourist prepares 
for his journey. 

* * * 

Frank Yeigh has compiled a_ useful 
booklet—Five Thousand Facts About Can- 
ada (The Canadian Facts Publishing 
Company). Everything interesting has 
some representation in this work, and the 
classification makes it a handy reference 


pamphlet. 
* * x 


An Outline of the Vedanta System Ac- 
cording to Shankara, by Paul Denssen, 
professor of philosophy at the University 
of Kiel, translated by J. H. Woods and 
C. B. Runkle (The Grafton Press), takes 
up theology in all its forms and phases; 
cosmology from different points of view, 
psychology, the migration of the soul, 
and emancipation. 

* * * 


Knickknacks, compiled by Herbert 
Leonard Coggins, illustrated by Clare V. 
Dwiggins (The Penn Publishing Com- 
pany) is a small collection of witticisms, 
such as this: “Guest: ‘Ah, Mrs. Blank, I 
seldom get as good a dinner as this.’ 
Little Johnnie: ‘Neither do we.’ ” 


= * * 


Health Through Self-Control is a man- 
ual for the general reader, written by 





William Anthony Spinney, and published 
by the Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company. 
The subjects of thinking, breathing and 
eating are carefully studied in the light of 
the most up-to-date scientific knowledge. 


* * * 


An account of the history of the alpha- 
bet is contained in an attractive volume by 
Frances D. Jermain, published by the 
Page Printing Company, of Fort Wayne, 
Indianapolis. The author died in 1905, 
and Jn the Path of the Alphabet is now 
issued as a tribute to her memory. It 
shows a very careful study of the origin 
of the alphabet, and of the various forms 
it has taken in its progress from ancient 
days until the present time. 

<2 


Ex-President Cleveland’s Fishing and 
Shooting Sketches, which have appeared in 
various magazines and papers, are gath- 
ered into a volume issued from the Out- 
ing Press. There are numerous pleasing 
illustrations by Henry S. Watson, and a 
frontispiece portrait that furnishes an 
excellent likeness of Mr. Cleveland. 


One more new volume in William 
Archer’s well-edited /bsen has just ar- 
rived. It contains ‘Rosmersholm” and 
“The Lady from the Sea.” (Charles Srib- 
ner’s Sons.) 

‘ 

The “Large Print Library” (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) starts out on its career with 
Wuthering Heights, that strange, weird 
piece of imaginative fiction by Charlotte 
Bronté’s sister, Emily. This is a good 
beginning, for it promises some of the 
“lesser known but just as worthy” things. 
The volume is clearly printed and neatly 

y I : 
bound—quite handsome enough for the 
average home library. 
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Typography and Bookmaking 


By Frederic 


HE four volumes of Mr. Theodore 

L. DeVinne’s Practice of Typog- 

raphy, which are now ready, de- 

voted to Plain Printing Types, 
Correct Composition, Title Pages and Mod- 
ern Book Composition, are the most con- 
venient, exhaustive and _ authoritative 
works upon their subjects available. In- 
teresting and suggestive to the student of 
bookmaking and the lover of artistic 
books, they are indispensable to the prac- 
tical printer for whom they are designed. 
The development of each and every pro- 
cess of printing and bookmaking which 
they cover is historically treated, and the 
perfections and limitations of present-day 
methods of typography are carefully out- 
lined, with many incidental indications of 
existing faults, and suggestions for pos- 
sible improvements, showing a thorough 
understanding and appreciation of the 
many difficulties of the printers’ art. The 
volume on Plain Printing Types is a com- 
prehensive treatise on the subject, amply 
illustrated, from which one can get a very 
definite idea of the manufacture and the 
designing of types. Mr. De Vinne’s char- 
acterizations and criticisms of the many 
faces reproduced are highly illuminating, 
and offer much food for thought to con- 
temporary designers of new faces. In- 
deed, no one interested in the production 
of a new type can afford to be without 
this book. The volume upon Title Pages 
follows the forward march of titles from 
the back to the front of the printed book, 
with many examples of both ancient colo- 





Tue Pracrick oF TypocrapHy. By Theodore 
L. DeVinne. The Century Company. Four vol- 
Illustrated 12mo. 


umes. 





F. Sherman 


phon and modern title-page, and contains 
much sensible advice upon the structure 
of the latter which publishers and print- 
ers and all book-men will do well to con- 
sider. Perhaps nowhere else are books so 
often ruined to-day as artistic productions 
as on these first pages, which authors, 
publishers, and printers crowd with every 
conceivable kind of irrelevant information, 
from the titles of the writer’s previous 
works to the street number of the 
printer’s or publisher’s shop. The volume 
on Correct Composition is a guide-book for 
the compositor, but the other volume, on 
Modern Book Composition, takes up many 
questions of interest and importance to 
lovers of good books as well as their 
makers. Among other things it includes 
several pages upon “running titles” or 
“headlines,” as they are often termed, 
with numerous examples. Another sub- 
ject of much interest which is covered 
pretty thoroughly is the use of initial 
letters. 

In The Building of a Book, edited by 
Frederick H. Hitchcock, and with an in- 
troduction by the author of the series just 
mentioned, we have a number of short, 
practical papers by experts in_ the 
various departments of book-making and 
distributing. Nowhere else may one ob- 
tain in so concise a form a resumé of the 
whole process of publishing, from the 
production of the manuscript to the sell- 
ing of the finished book, including the 
placing of the author’s work, composition, 
proofreading, illustration, binding, adver- 
tising, reviewing, and a score or more of 





Tue Burtprnc oF A Book. Edited by Fred- 
erick H. Hitchcock. The Grafton Press. 12mo. 
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the other details of the work. For the 
general reader it offers a bird’s-eye view 
of one of the most fascinating of all busi- 
nesses, and those actually engaged in any 
department of the work will find it a con- 
siderable help in the routine of business. 
The five books considered above we 
recommend as the best possible reading 
and study for those whose interests cen- 
ter about typography, printing, bookmak- 
ing and publishing. They constitute a 
library “in little” that touches upon every 
conceivable detail that enters into the 
making and selling of books, and contain 
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A TITLE-PAGE 
By Mr Updike 


suggestions of considerable value upon 
many of the processes of their manufac- 
ture and distribution. 

Of the several handsomely made vol- 
umes which we have received for notice 
the most pleasing are from the Merry- 
mount Press of Mr. Updike. Typo- 
graphically many of the finest specimens 
of commercial book-making produced in 
this country during the last few years 
have been examples of his composition, 
and among the many creditable things he 
has done for American book-making the 
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production of a regulation volume of 
fiction* of real distinction, in which the 
printed page is a never-failing delight, is 
perhaps the most praiseworthy. This 
very welcome and delightful service has 
passed seemingly unnoticed heretofore. 

In The Literature of Libraries, a series 
of six small volumes edited by John Cot- 
ton Dana and Henry W. Kent, of which 
the first four are now ready, Mr. Updike 
has added another format to those al- 
ready to his credit, and has designed a 
title-page and binding of much _ beauty 
and distinction. The one objection that 
will occur to the reader of these charm- 
ingly made books in miniature is the 
short line of about six words that results 
from the use of a large type on a very 
narrow page. Their contents will prove 
a delight to all book lovers, as 
well as librarians, the four volumes now 
published containing The Reformed 
Librarie-Keeper, by John Dury; The 
Duties and Qualifications of a Librarian, by 
Jean Baptiste Cotton des Houssayes; 
Parochial Libraries in Scotland, by James 
Kirkwood, and the Life of Sir Thomas 
Bodley, written by himself. Each volume 
includes also a preface or biographical 
sketch of the author. They are bound in 
watered silk covers, with linen backs and 
red leather labels stamped in gold, and 
are published in pairs, boxed. Full of 
quaint talk of bygone days, and reminis- 
cences of famous bookmen and libraries 
of long ago, they are as grateful to a 
book lover as the faint leathery smell of 
an ancient binding or the dim light of a 
dusty library itself, 

Another volume from the Merrymount 
Press inaugurates the Humanists Library, 
edited by Lewis Einstein and published 
by Mr. Updike. Of the interest of the 
book itself, Leonardo da Vinci’s Thoughts 
on Art and Life, translated by Maurice 
Baring, it is unnecessary to dwell. It is 
only of late years that the manuscripts 
from which these notes are selected have 
seen the light, and their publication in 


*For the early work of Edith Wharton. 
THe LiteRATURE OF Liprarigs. Edited by 


John Cotton Dana and Henry W. Kent. A. C. 
McClurg & Co. 

THoucHts ON Art AND LIFE. 
da Vinci. 
manists Library). 
Octavo. 


Four volumes, 18mo. 

By Leonardo 
Translated by Maurice Baring, (Hu- 
The Merrymount Press. 
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such a handsome volume as this is a lit- 
erary service of no little importance. It 
is to be hoped that it will receive the 
recognition and encouragement it de- 
serves. The book is printed throughout 
in red and black, from the Montallegro 
type designed by Mr. Herbert P. Horne, 
of London, which is a really good face, 
almost devoid of eccentricities and invit- 
ing to the eye. Unhappily we cannot 
recommend so highly the large initials or 
decorative border for the title-page which 
Mr. Horne has also contributed to the 
work. The former, inclosed in wreaths 
with projecting ribbons at four equal in- 
tervals, persistently suggest pilot-wheels, 
and the latter is a curiously shaped affair, 
made up of an incongruous combination 
of leaves, ribbons and seashells. The 
paper and binding are excellent, but the 
presswork is below the standard of Mr. 
Updike’s press. 

In the Caradoc Press edition of The 
Vicar of Wakefield we have a volume 
printed in a type of the Jenson variety, 
with certain attractive decorative fea- 
tures, and a very rich binding of blind- 
stamped leather. It includes a fine etched 
portrait of Oliver Goldsmith, large con- 
ventional initials for the chapters and a 
pleasing border which marks the begin- 
ning of the story and of the second book. 
The  chapter-headings are printed 
throughout in capitals in red. This new 
press is carried on by Mr. H. George 
Webb and his wife at Bedford Park, 
Chiswick, England, and they are respon- 
sible not alone for the manufacture of 
this book, but for its several artistic em- 
bellishments also. 

The edition of the Agamemnon of AKs- 
chylus, from the translation of Edward 
FitzGerald, printed at the Elm Tree 
Press, Woodstock, Vermont, for John 
Cotton Dana and Charles F. Dana, is a 


THE Vicar oF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Gold- 


smith. The Caradoc Press. 
Co. Octavo. 

THE AGAMEMNON OF AEsCHYLUs. ‘Trans- 
lated by Edward FitzGerald. Elm Tree Press. 
Illustrated. Octavo. 


J. B. Lippincott 
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piece of plain bookmaking that deserves 
a word of praise. Although set in a type 
that is generally, and wisely, reserved for 
advertising purposes, the printer has used 
it consistently throughout, and by a judi- 
cious scattering of italics and capitals of 
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A MERRYMOUNT PREss TITLE-PAGE 


the same face has managed to give his 
pages a welcome bit of variety. The 
paper is soft and inviting and the bind- 
ing of boards with leather back simple 
and elegant. 

From Mr. Thomas B. Mosher comes 
an edition of Rennell Rodd’s Rose Leaf 
and Apple Leaf, an altogether delightful 
little book, beautifully printed on good, 
handmade paper, substantially and attrac- 
tively bound in stiff marbled paper boards, 
with linen back and paper labels. It is 
quite the finest of all Mr. Mosher’s at- 
tractive books for booklovers at moderate 
prices which we have seen. 


*RosE Lear AND Apple Lear. By Rennell 


Rodd. Thomas B. Mosher. 16mo. 











A Home Reading Course in Literature 


Lesson XLIV 


English 


Period XII. 


The Victorian Era 


John Tyndall—Thomas Huxley 


This study of Literature began in the April, 1904, issue of Book News. 


Up to the present time the 


periods considered have included the Preparatory Period, the Ages of Chaucer, Spenser, Shakespeare, and 


Milton, the Age of Queen Anne, and Modern Literature, to the Victorian Era. 


up the scientists, Tyndall and Huxley. 


The present lesson takes 


Books for supplementary reading include 7he Garnett and Gosse English Literature (Macmillan) ; 
The Making of English Literature, by William Crawshaw; Zhomas Huxley, by Leonard Huxley; and the 


works of Tyndall and Huxley. 


Professor William Crawshaw, writing 
in his book, The Making of English Litera- 
ture, speaks thus of the effect science has 
had upon literature: 


Science has influenced literature directly by 
suggesting new literary themes, by opening up 
new realms to the imagination, by increasing 
the range of imagery and illustration, by giving 
new conceptions of the universe and of man, 
by emphasizing the reign of all-embracing 
and unalterable law, by teaching new methods 
of analysis and research, by laying stress upon 
the idea of organic growth, by _ stimulating 
anew man’s deep-seated passion for truth and 
reality. 

The influence of the impulse to sci- 
entific study and research which came 
in the first half of the nineteenth century 
is felt in the writings of Carlyle, Matthew 
Arnold, Tennyson, George Eliot, and 
many more of the master writers of that 
period. But the tracings of this influence 
through the work of the poets and nov- 
elists belongs to a consideration of those 
subjects. In the present study it is our 
object to note that science not only af- 





fected literature, but it gave a means of 
contribution to literature. 

There were at least two men among 
the philosophers and scientists of the 
group headed by Darwin and Spencer 
who wrote on science in a form that pos- 
sesses real literary merit. These were 
John Tyndall and Thomas Henry Hux- 
ley, the last of whom has been called poet 
as well as scientist, in that his essays con- 
tain so much of color and temperament. 


John Tyndall, 1820-1893 


John Tyndall was born at Leighlin 
Bridge, County Carlow, Ireland, August 
12, 1820. Little is known of his early 
life, his career beginning with a three- 
years’ service as a railway engineer. He 
became a teacher of physics at Queen- 
wood College, Hampshire, in 1847, and in 
the following year attended Marburg as 
a student in the same branch. His work 
in this direction led to his being made 
professor at the Royal Institute in 1853. 














Three years later he journeyed to the 
Alps with Huxley, and aided in the prep- 
aration of a work on glaciers. 

He began his researches on radiation in 
1859; and from that time he grew in 
reputation and scientific importance. He 
had the faculty of presenting the facts of 
science in a manner pleasing to the popu- 
lar reader, and this won him a wide and 
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ever-growing audience. His works in- 
clude: The Glaciers of the Alps (1860) ; 
Mountaineering (1861); Heat as a Mode 
of Motion (1863); Radiation (1865); 
Fragments of Science (1871); Hours of 
Exercise in the Alps (1873) ; Floating Mat- 
ter of the Air (1881), and New Fragments 
(1892). His death, due to an overdose 
of chloral, came on December 4, 1893. 


Selection 
From Hours of Exercise in the Alps. 


Two hours additional climbing brought us to 
our bivouac, a ledge of rock which jutted from 
the mountain side, and formed an overhanging 
roof. On removing the stones from beneath 
the ledge, a space of comparatively dry clay 
was laid bare. This was to be my bed, and to 
soften it Wenger considerately stirred it up 
with his ax. The position was excellent, for 
lying upon my left side I commanded the whole 
range of Monte Rosa, from the Mischabel to 
the Breithorn. We were on the edge of an 
amphitheater. Beyond the Schallenbach was 
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the stately Mettelhorn. A row of eminences 
swept ‘round to the right linked by lofty ridges 
of cliffs, which embraced the Schallenberg 
glacier. They formed, however, only a spur 
of the vaster Weisshorn, the cone of which 
was not visible from our dormitory. In com- 
pany with Bennen I afterwards skirted the 
mountain until the whole colossal pyramid stood 
facing us. When I first looked at it my hopes 
sank, but both of us gathered confidence from 
a more lengthened gaze. The mountain is a 
pyramid with three faces, the intersections of 
which form three sharp edges or aretes. The 
end of the eastern ridge was nearest to us, and 
on it our attention was principally fixed. We 
finally decided on the route to be pursued next 
morning, and with a chastened hope in both our 
breasts we returned to our shelter. 

Water was our first necessity; it seemed 
everywhere, but there was none to drink. It 
was locked too solidly in the ice and snow. The 
sound of it came booming up from the Visp- 
bach, as it broke into foam or rolled its bowl- 
ders over its water-worn bed; and the swish of 
many a minor streamlet mingled with the 
muffled roar of the large one. Bennen set out 
in search of the precious liquid, and after a 
long absence returned with a jug and pan full. 
At our meal, Wenger, who is a man rich in 
small expedients, turned the section of a cheese 
towards the flame of our pine fire; it fizzed and 
blistered and turned viscous, and, the toasted 
surface being removed, was consumed with 
relish by us all. The sunset had been unspeak- 
ably grand, steeping the zenith in violet, and 
flooding the base of the heavens with crimson 
light. Immediately opposite us rose the Mis- 
chabel, with its two great peaks, the Grubenhorn 
and the Taschhorn, each barely under 15,000 
feet in height. Next came the Alphubel, with 
its flattened crown of snow; then the Allalein- 
horn and Rympfischhorn; then the Cima di 
Jazzi; next the mass of Monte Rosa, flooded 
with light from bottom to top. The face of 
the Lyskamm turned towards us was for the 
most part shaded, but here and there its pro- 
jecting portions jutted forth red hot as the 
light fell upon them. The “Twins” were most 
singularly illuminated; across the waist of each 
of them was drawn a black bar, produced by the 
shadow of a corner of the Breithorn, while 
their bases and crowns were exposed to the 
crimson light. Over the rugged face of the 
Breithorn itself the light fell as if in splashes, 
igniting its glaciers and swathing its black crags 
in a layer of transparent red. The Mettelhorn 
was cold, so was the entire range governed by 
the Weisshorn, while the glaciers they embraced 
lay gray and ghastly in the twilight shade. 

The sunlight lingered, while up the arch of 
the opposite heavens the moon, within *one day 
of being full, seemed hastening to our aid. 
She finally appeared exactly behind the peak 
of the Rympfischhorn, the cone of the moun- 
tain being projected for a short time as a tri- 
angle on the lunar disk. Only for a_ short 
time, however; the silver sphere soon cleared 
the mountain, and bore away through the tint- 
ed sky. The motion was quite visible, and re- 
sembled that of a vast balloon. As the day 
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approached its end the scene assumed the most 
sublime aspect. All the lower portions of the 
mountains were deeply shaded, while the lofti- 
est peaks, ranged upon a _ semi-circle, were 
fully exposed to the sinking sun. They seemed 
pyramids of solid fire, while here and there long 
stretches of crimson light drawn over the high- 
er snow fields linked the summits together. An 
intense illuminated geranium flower seems to 
swim in its own color, which apparently sur- 
rounds the petals like a layer, and defeats by 
its own luster any attempt of the eye to seize 
upon the sharp outline of the leaves. A similar 
effect was here observed upon the mountains; 
the glory did not seem to come from them alone, 
but seemed also effluent from the air around 
them. As the evening advanced, the eastern 
heavens low down assumed a deep purple hue, 
above which, and blending with it by infinitesi- 
mal graduations, was a belt of red, and over 
this again zones of orange and violet. I walked 
’round the corner of the mountain at sunset, and 
found the western sky glowing with a more 
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transparent crimson than that which over- 
spread the east. The crown of the Weisshorn 
was imbedded in this magnificent light. After 
sunset the purple of the east changed to a deep 
neutral tint, and against the faded red which 
spread above it the sun-forsaken mountains 
laid their cold and ghastly heads. The ruddy 
color vanished more and more; the stars 
strengthened in luster, until finally the moon 
and they held undisputed possession of the sky. 

My face was turned toward the moon until 
it became so chilled that I was forced to pro- 
tect it by a light handkerchief. The power of 
blinding the eyes is ascribed to the moonbeams, 
but the real mischief is that produced by radia- 
tion from the eyes into clear space, and the in- 
flammation consequent upon the chill. As the 
cold increased I was fain to squeeze myself 
more and more underneath the ledge, so as to 
lessen the space of sky against which my body 
could radiate. Nothing could be more solemn 
than the night. Up from the valley came the 
low thunder of the Vispbach. Over the Dom 
flashed in succession the stars of Orion, until 
finally the entire constellation hung aloft. High- 
er up in heaven was the moon, and her beams 
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as they fell upon the snow fields and pyramids 
were sent back in silvery luster by some, while 
others remained a dead white. These, as the 
earth twirled ’round, came duly in for their 
share of the glow. The Twins caught it at 
length and retained it long, shining with a pure 
spiritual radiance, while the moon continued 
above the hills. 


Thomas Henry Huxley, 1825-1895 


Huxley was born at Ealing, Middlesex, 
on May 4, 1825. He studied medicine 
at Charing Cross Hospital, and served as 
assistant surgeon on H. M. S. “Rattle- 
snake” from 1846 to 1850. It was while 
on this boat that he made a remarkable 
collection of marine animals, which he 
used as material for papers for the Royal 
and Linnean Societies. The most im- 
portant of these was his study of the 
medusz, which revealed several signifi- 
cant discoveries. He was appointed pro- 
fessor of Natural History in the Royal 
School of Mines in 1854, and held that 
post until 1885. In 1856 he wrote on the 
anatomy of the Brachiopoda; and in 
1859 published his Oceanic Hydrozoa. He 
issued many books and delivered numer- 
ous popular lectures on subjects pertain- 
ing to vertebrate morphology and pale- 
ontology. Among his books are: Theory 
of the Vertebrate Skull (1858); Man’s 
Place in Nature (1863) ; and An Introduc- 
tion to the Classification of Animals (1869). 
His collected essays were published in 
nine volumes, with an autobiography, in 
1893-95. The best life of Huxley was 
written by his son, Leonard Huxley, and 
contains a great number of interesting 
letters. 

Huxley took sides actively with Dar- 
win, as against orthodox religion, and 
through magazine articles and lectures 
led forward the cause of science gener- 
ally. He was an eager political and edu- 
cational reformer, and the influence of his 
writings and personality was far-reach- 
ing. In those days the fight between 
established theology and the new science 
introduced by the advocates of the theory 
of evolution waxed hot and bitter. Hux- 
ley threw the whole weight of his strong 
character and mind, as well as his literary 
gift, into the effort to overthrow tradi- 
tion and establish truth. In these days, 
when men like Sir Oliver Lodge are 
reconciling evolution with religion, when 
still greater advances in civilization and 











learning have given faith a triumph over 
materialism, it is a little difficult to por- 
tray the exact position of a man like 
Huxley. But, as some one has said: Had 
the Darwinians lived a century earlier 
they would probably have been burned at 
the stake as heretics. 

Writes Edward Clodd in his biography 
of Huxley: 


To regard Huxley as a compound of Boaner- 
ges and Iconoclast is to show entire misappre- 
hension of the aims which inspired his labors. 
In biology his discovery of the structure of 
the meduse laid the foundation of modern 
zoology; his theory of the origin of the skull 
gave a firm basis to vertebrate morphology; and 
his luminous exposition of the pedigree of man 
imported order whefe confusion had reigned. 
In the more important matter of education he 
formulated principles whose adoption would 
bring out the best that is in every scholar, 
and inspire him with love of whatever is “of 
good report;” while his invention of the labor- 
atory system of zoological teaching has been 
adopted with the best results in every school 
and university of repute. 


Selection 
THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES. 


We have spoken of the most essential char- 
acteristics of species. Even were man not one 
of them—a member of the same system and 
subject to the same laws—the question of their 
origin, their casual connection, that is, with 
the other phenomena of the universe, must have 
attracted his attention, as soon as his intelli- 
gence had raised itself above the level of his 
daily wants. 

Indeed history relates that such was the case, 
and has embalmed for us the speculations upon 
the origin of living beings, which were among 
the earliest products of the dawning intellectual 
activity of man. In those early days positive 
knowledge was not to be had, but the craving 
after it needed, at all hazards, to be satisfied, 
and according to the country, or the turn of 
thought of the speculator, the suggestion that 
all living things arose from the mud of the 
Nile, from a primeval egg, or from some more 
anthropomorphic agency, afforded a_ sufficient 
resting-place for his curiosity. The myths of 
paganism are as dead as Osiris or Zeus, and 
the man who should revive them, in opposition 
to the knowledge of our time, would be justly 
laughed to scorn; but the coeval imaginations 
current among the rude inhabitants of Pales- 
tine, recorded by writers whose very name and 
age are admitted by every scholar to be un- 
known, have unfortunately not yet shared their 
fate, but, even at this day, are regarded by 
nine-tenths of the civilized world as the author- 
itative standard of fact and the criterion of the 
justice of scientific conclusions in all that re- 
lates to the origin of things, and among them, 
of species. In this nineteenth century, as at 
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the dawn of modern physical science, the cos- 
mogony of the semi-barbarous Hebrew is the 
incubus of the philosopher and the opprobrium 
of the orthodox. Who shall number the pa- 
tient and earnest seekers after truth, from the 
days of Galileo until now, whose lives have 
been embittered and their good name blasted 
by the mistaken zeal of Bibliolaters? Who 
shall count the host of weaker men whose 
sense of truth has been destroyed in the effort 
to harmonize impossibilities—whose life has 
been wasted in the attempt to force the gen- 
erous new wine of science into the old bot- 
tles of Judaism, compelled by the outcry of the 
same strong party. 

It is true that if philosophers have suffered, 
their cause has been amply avenged. Extin- 
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guished theologians lie about the cradle of 
every science as the strangled snakes beside that 
of Hercules; and history records that when 
ever science and orthodoxy have been fairly 
opposed, the latter has been forced to retire 
from the lists. But orthodoxy is the Bourbon 
of the world of thought. It learns not; neither 
can it forget; and though, at present, bewilder- 
ed and afraid to move, it is as willing as ever 
to insist that the first chapter of Genesis con- 
tains the beginning and the end of sound 
science; and to visit, with such petty thunder- 
bolts as its half-paralyzed hands can hurl, those 
who refuse to degrade nature to the level of 
primitive Judaism. 
Philosophers, on the 


other hand, have no 


such aggressive tendencies. With eyes fixed on 
the noble goal to which “per aspera et ardua” 
they tend, they may, now and then, be stirred 
to momentary wrath by the unnecessary ob- 
stacles with which the ignorant, or the ma- 
licious, encumber, if they cannot bar, the diffi- 
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cult path. 
ly vexed? 
side, and the elemental forces 
working for them. Not a 
Meridian at its calculated 


of nature 
star comes 


But why should their souls be deep- 
The majesty of fact is on their 
are 
to the 
time but testifies to 


the justice of their methods—their beliefs are 
“one with the falling rain and with the grow- 


ing corn.” 
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open inquiry is their bosom friend. 





Such men 


have no fear of traditions however venerable, 
and no respect for them when they become 
mischievous and obstructive; but they have bet- 


ter than mere antiquarian business in 


hand, 


and if dogmas, which ought to be fossil but are 
not, are not forced upon their notice, they are 


too happy to treat them as non-existent. 
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Science of Retail Science of Industrial 
Merchandising Success 


THE SCIENCE PRESS, 1435 The Republic, CHICAGO 
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BRIGHT 


GARTERS 


Registered 
Trade Mark 


Keeping up appearances starts with the keeping up of thesocks. Brightons 


do it—and do more than this. 
legs. 


The flat clasp worksin harmony witha man’s 
The pure silk web (in many patterns and shades) gives long wear. 


All metal parts are heavy nickel-plated brass—neat, durable and cannot rust. 
If your dealer hasn’t them in stock—a quarter brings you a pair postpaid. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., 718 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Makers of Pioneer Suspenders. 


BOOK LABELS 


If you are interested in book labels, send a 
two cent stamp for our catalogue showing 16 
bookish designs, any of these printed with your 
name as follows :—$2.50—100, $3.25—200, $4.75 
—400, $5.00—500, $8.00—1000. 

(Special designs made to order.) 
THE AMERICAN BOOK PLATE 
COMPANY 


No. 1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 


JAMES W DODSON 


GOOD BOOKS ARE WORTHY 


OF A GOOD BOOK PLATE OF THE RIGHTFUL OWNER. 


lates 


LOVERS 


BOOR 


FOR BOOK 


Quality to suit all tastes and prices to fit all purses. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES ANDO PRICES. 


BUCKELMUELLER 37 Erie St., BUFFALO,NY. 


MANUSCRIPT to'seii 
Send stamp for List of 144 Periodicals that Pay 


Contributors, giving street addresses, subscription 
rates, and other information. 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 
Largest in the 


sweror HAIR GOODS “i: 


eert . —_ 4 Patent Puff Clusters—$2.00. 
: é Patent Pompadours—$1.50. 
New 
$3.00. 
Second quality Switches, long 
hair, 75c., $1.50, $2.00 and $2.50. 
German Hair Switches, long 
hair, at $2.50 and $4.00 
Wavy Switches,long hair,from 
$2.50 up. 
Finest Quality French Hair 
. Switches at $5, $6, $8, $10, $12, 
eo -w= Si4, and $16. 


a 


patent Pompadours— 


BECK’S HAIR STORE .... 36 N. Eighth Street 
PHILADELPHIA 


THEY REMIND FORGETFUL ONES 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE 
Will not Spot or Streak Clothes 


In use for fifty years is proofthat it is the best. All 
grocers sellit. Free samples mailed. 


Adam Pfromm & Co., Wholesale Druggists 
233 North Second Street, Philadelphia 


ST. CLARA COLLEGE AND ACADEMY 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Order of St. Dominic 


This Institution provides instruction in the following departments 
The College, offering courses of study requiring four years eax 
and leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Arts. The Academy, 
offering courses of four years each, preparing for College. The 
Preparatory School, which gives a thorough training in the gram- 
mar grades. The Department of Music, of Art and of Dramatic 
Art. The Commercial Department, which offers a thorough course 
in Bouk-keeping. Typewriting, Stenography and Commercial Law 

In applying for catalogue or information, address, Directress 
St. Clara College Sinsinawa, Wisconsin. 


Ladies 


their correspondence, should inquire for 
Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 


who prefer to use a nice 
quality of stationery for 


tints and surfaces. Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


NOTICE 


The Special Offer of an 
“TAN MACLAREN ” Portrait 


on the Announcement Page 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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All the Elements ot | 


“NY 4 Perfectiun are com- = HE 


REL AMERICAN 
ENGRAVING 
Co., INC. 


MAKERS OF 


THREE COLOR 
ODORLESS—IMPER VIOUS 


HYGIENIC—GUARANTEED PROCESS 
Send for our ‘‘DRESS SHIELD OUR SPECIALTY 
BRIEFLET.”’ It will tell you what you 
should know about Dress Shields. It is 


something every woman should read. 
Write to-day. Address 


Half-tones handled in the 
best of manner at shortest 
notice, and the price is right 


THE OMO MFG. CO.., Middletown, Conn. 728 SANSOM ST., PHILA., PA. 


STM eL MMOL MeL PLU PLU PLU PLU PLU Pes + 


EMERSON PIANO 


Is in the homes ot over 86,000 purchasers. It is 
not by chance that our New Short Grand has so 
successfully won the approval of critics. It is be- 
cause with almost sixty years of experience in piano 
making we are never satisfied with past achieve- 
ments. Our whole aim is to make the best piano— 
the very best at a fair price. Our patrons say we 
have accomplished this, and they are such an army 
that their opinion is at least worth your considera- 
tion. Illustrated catalog and easy payment plan 
upon application. 


EMERSON PIANO CO. 


120 BOYLSTON ST. : - : - BOSTON 


2 
i 
: 
: 
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The Writing on the Wall spells “CREX”’ 


and the definition of CREX is—‘‘the only sanitary floor covering 
which assures perfect satisfaction and unlimited durability.” 
CREX Carpets and Rugs demand the attention of every housekeeper—they 
settle beyond a doubt the question of, ““What is the correct floor covering?” 
CREX< satisfies the most exacting requirements for a floor covering which 
harmonizes with all surroundings. 
In the ideal home CREX Carpets and Rugs predominate; their beauty of 


design and artistic finish are a source of real enjoyment. 


CAUTION: Avoid imitations — be sure yon pet CREX — there is only one genuine. Substitutes which may be 
represented to be just the same as CREX are of inferior quality and lighter grade. Insist on having **CREX.” 


SOLD WHEREVER CARPETS ARE SOLD 


AMERICAN GRASS TWINE Co. 


377 BROADWAY, NEW YORK ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 


GENUINE SWISS MILK 


CH O CO LATE Remember that the only way to tell a 
‘(4 Se genuine D4 


6 4 RAIN COAT 
b is by this circular 
s trade-marks ° 
stampe d on the ~ 
cloth v 
and this 
label at =< 
Cail 


the coat 


collar 


IS SOLD IN EVERY COUNTRY 
BY ITS REPUTATION or else- 


where : 


ALWAYS FULL AND White for interefting booklet. FREE. 
FRESH ASSORTMENT ieee a eee 
AT WANAMAKER’S, Manufacturers of Black Dress Goods, Mohairs, 

A c K E R ’ S A N D Woolens, Cravenette Cloths, Etc. 
OTHER LEADING 100 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 
S T ORES 
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WHITINGS ORGANDIE GLACE 


.- AND... 


WHITING’S FRENCH ORGANDIE 


The two leading fabric finished papers. 
The Glace a smooth finish and the Organdie 
a medium finish. 


WHITING WOVEN LINEN 


A MAN’S PAPER 


Made of the same stock as our highest 


grade ledger paper. 
DO NOT ACCEPT A SUBSTITUTE. 


Wuiting Paper ComPANy 


PHILADELPHIA : NEW YORK : CHICAGO : BOSTON 
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In 
Linings 


Behind the Hydegrade trademark stands 
a brand new plan of buying linings—a plan which gives a 
new meaning to the word ‘‘linings’’ by offering under this 
title a selection of fabrics so complete and so uniformly beautiful 
that whatever your need you can choose from this group the lining 
made especially for that particular use. 
Whether for a stylish garment lining, a petticoat, or for fancy work, 
you can get just what you want, without delay and without question, by 
simply asking for 


lydegrade 


LININGS 


{5c to 45c the Yard 


and choosing the one you need. The various kinds each 
represent the latest attainments in weaving—are strong 
and durable, light in weight, unique in finish and of 
silky daintiness. Fashion and good taste everywhere 
accept Hydegrade Linings in preference to silks and 
satins for most uses. Particularly desirable for 


All Garment Linings, Petticoats, Underbodices, Kimonos, Dust Coats, Quilts, 
Head Rests, Sofa Pillows, Draperies, Foundations under all Lace Work, etc. 


Remember you ask for Hydegrade; then make your 

selection. All 36 inches wide; 100 shades at the lining 

counter. Uponrequest we willsend samples free, alsoa 

Don’t valuable Booklet on Linings. Every woman inter- 
ested in sewing should have a copy. Drop a postal. 


fail to see A. G. HYDE & SONS, 


(Hydegrade \ 361-363 Broadway, New York. 
Makers of Hydegrade 


Textiles. 
on the selvage. sapissaia 
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The ANGELUS “= The Melodant 


Prior to the installation of the MELODANT the ANGELUS was universally recognized 
as the instrument most nearly approaching perfection in a piano-playing device. With the 
addition of the MELODANT the ANGELUS is now placed beyond the sphere of possible 
criticism and logically may be termed ‘‘the only piano-player by means of which an absolutely 
musically correct performance may be accomplished.’’ 


Running through every composition is a dominant theme, generally termed the ‘air,’’ 


which, if artistically perfect results are to be obtained, should be given distinct prominence 
above its accompanying ornamentation. The MELODANT accents the vein of melody by 
making the accompaniment serve as a background to the main theme and bringing out 
clearly and distinctly the melody notes, even though they lie in the midst of a full chord. 


With the ANGELUS equipped with the MELODANT no technical skill whatever is 
required. If you would have an endless fund of music in the home, there is no musical desire 


the MELODANT - ANGELUS does not abudantly fulfil. 


The MELODANT, the Phrasing Lever, the Melody Buttons and the 
Diaphragm Pneumatics are essential to technically correct renditions, 
and all are exclusive features of the ANGELUS. 


The ANGELUS in cabinet form, the Knabe-Angelus and the Emerson- 
Angelus Pianos are all equipped with the MELODANT. Write us for name 
of nearest representative where you can hear and play the MELODANT- 
ANGFLUS, incurring no obligation to purchase. 


For sale in all principal cities. Descriptive Literature on request. 


THE WILCOX and WHITE CO. 


Established 1876, MERIDEN, CONN. 
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The Bridge that spans the River of Life and the Heels of New 
Rubber that make life’s burden easy to carry are illustrated here 
for your benefit. These Heels of New Rubber are a positive relief 


to all who walk or stand. Nurses are obliged to wear them in the 
sick room. If it is a fact that they make you step lighter and more 
buoyant and feel happier in mind and body, adopt them for your 
own benefit, but be sure and get O’Sullivan’s. They are the only 
heels that are made of newrubber. If your dealer cannot supply 
you, send 35 cents and diagram of your heel to the manufacturers, 


O’Sullivan Rubber Co., Lowell, Mass. 
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FICTION FOR SUMMER READING 


A WOMAN’S WAR By Warwick Deeping 


A story of the rivalry of two women whose husbands are rival doctors in the little English town 
of Roxton. The story is strongly and finely wrought; it is rich in interesting events and character- 
studies, both grave and humorous, and throughout there is the delightful environment of charming 
English people and English homes. Post, 8vo. Price $1.50 


BUD By Neil Munro 


Bud is a little Chicago girl who comes to live in an old-fashioned Scottish village. Her unexpected 
depths both of ignorance and precocious knowledge, her breezy ways and Chicago slang are ail in 
delightful and diverting contrast to the slow conservatism of the little town and her staid Scotch 
‘‘aunties.’’ There is no pause in the delicate humor and captivating simplicity of the tale. It is 
charming from cover to cover, and absolutely new. With Frontispiece. Price $1.50 


THROUGH THE EYE OF THE NEEDLE By W. D. Howells 


Done in this great master’s most delightful style, this novel tells the whimsical story of how a 
certain kind of what might be called socialism really works. A charming love-story of an American 
woman in Altruria—a country which has no money, and where cooks and lords, farmers and 
poets, are all alike. Price $1.50 


THE CRUISE OF THE “SHINING LIGHT” By Norman Duncan 


A novel full of the same fine, manly, religious feeling which marked the author's earlier success, 
Dr. LUKE OF THE LABRADOR. A story that holds one as the great old-time novels and demands 
more than a single reading. Price $1.50 


THE MYSTICS By Katherine Cecil Thurston 


A new novel —a story of romance and mystery in London — by the author of THE MASQUERADER. 


Scene follows scene with the same persistent excitement and breathless fascination. 
Illustrated. Price $1.25 


THE INVADER By Margaret L. Woods 


The astounding bewildering story of a woman with a dual personality. ‘‘A situation almost as 
piquant as THE MASQUERADER,”’ says the Chicago Record-Herald, ‘‘and it may be depended upon 
to keep people up nights.’’ ‘‘The dazzling changes, the bewildering transmutations of the heroine, 
are not only plausible but absorbingly interesting.’’— London Telegraph. Price $1.50 


THE PRINCESS AND THE PLOUGHMAN 
By Florence Morse Kingsley 


A charming idyll of American life embodying a sweet and novel love tale. ‘‘ The Princess ’’ is 
an American girl with whom ‘‘the ploughman ”’ falls in love, and later becomes her knight-errant 
in a most romantic manner. Price $1.25 


TO THE CREDIT OF THE SEA By Lawrence Mott 


A book full of the salt and savor of the sea, startlingly real in the dramatic scenes in the life of 
the brave fishermen off the ‘‘ Banks’’ and Labrador coast. The heroism, daring, and self-sacrifice 
which make up so large a part of their careers are vividly displayed. Illustrated. Price $1.50 


THE LONG TRAIL By Hamlin Garland 


A tale of adventure, which, like Treasure Island, will please older readers even more than 
young folks. Itis rich in outdoor adventures, perils and bravery —a thoroughly enjoyable book, 
describing a lad’s overland trip to the Kiondike gold fields. Illustrated. Price $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHER, PUBLISHERS - NEW YORK 





